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Vignettes  of  the  Bayou  Country 

The  Bayou 

At  times  the  regal  hyacinths  in  pale 

Blue  clusters  fill  the  stream  from  side  to  side. 
But  where  their  fragile  loveliness  has  died 
The  bayou  flows  unmasked  and  evil-eyed, 

In  gloomy  contrast  to  the  flowers. 

The  Swamp 

Beyond  the  bayou  stands  an  ancient  pine 

In  harsh  grey  nakedness.    Around  it  spring 

The  forceful  cypresses  encumbering 

The  thick  and  swampy  growth,  bedeviling 

The  pine  to  death  by  wanton  life. 

The  Live-Oak 

Its  ancient  solemn  branches  dripping  moss 

That  folds  the  widespread  limbs  in  gentle  gray, 
The  live-oak  guards  its  graceful  protege, 
A  modern  home  that  seems  a  child  at  play 

Beside  a  soldier  wise  with  years. 

The  Rice  Field 

Against  a  blushing  sky  a  band  of  geese 
In  V  formation  flutter  in  ascent 
O'er  fields  of  rice  where  slender  leaves  are  bent 
By  morning's  gentle  breath  in  compliment 

To  winged  beauty's  flight  at  dawn. 

— Betty  Shanahan,  U.  C.  3. 


AN  EASTER  STORY 

Maegaket  Rau  McGuiee,  U.  C. 

stuedy  Roman  soldier  tramped  slowly  back  and  forth 
keeping  guard.  His  weatherbeaten  features  seemed 
to  betoken  stolid  calmness,  but  there  was  a 
strange  unquiet  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him.  He 
had  served  in  many  provinces,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  along  the 
Danube.  Strangeness,  violence  and  bloodshed  were  part  of 
the  day's  work  everywhere,  but  here  in  the  province  of 
Pontius  Pilate  everything  was  stranger  than  anywhere  else. 
The  air  was  hot  and  stifling.  The  language  of  the  people  came 
stiffly  and  haltingly  from  his  mild  Italian  mouth.  The  customs 
of  these  mysterious  Jews — who  could  understand  them?  And 
then  the  events  of  these  days  just  past  were  the  most  puzzling 
of  all.  And  here  he  was  guarding  the  tomb  of  the  poor  car- 
penter and  preacher  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
disturbance.  A  miracle  worker  some  called  him,  others  said 
a  seducer  and  a  disturber.  More  probably,  thought  the 
soldier,  a  poor  fanatic  whose  hot  Oriental  blood  had  disturbed 
his  reason.  Thousands  of  people  fed  with  a  handful  of  bread 
and  fish,  lepers  made  clean  and  dead  men  brought  to  life — 
what  fantastic  tales  were  these? 

And  yet  that  majestic  calm — no  word  of  complaint,  no  word 
of  defiance,  no  word  at  all.  Could  a  fanatic  keep  this  up? 
Even  dry  old  Pontius  Pilate  seemed  ill  at  ease  during  the 
man's  trial.  And  well  he  might;  there  surely  was  something 
about  the  man.    A  bad  business.    He  was  glad  it  was  over. 

After  all  the  shouting  of  the  bloodthirsty  rabble  on  Calvary, 
it  was  exceedingly  peaceful  here  in  the  very  early  light  of  this 
Sunday  morn.  The  soft  colors  throbbed  in  the  sky  like  a 
small  pulse  at  the  finger  of  day.  The  great  stone  over  there 
at  the  door  of  Joseph's  rock  tomb  kept  the  poor  carpenter's 
remains  secure  from  friend  and  foe  alike. 
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The  pacing  soldier  watched  the  birds  flitting  through  the 
dusty  leaves  of  the  olive  trees.  He  was  sorrowful.  For  him 
their  songs  were  muted.  For  a  long  time  he  had  known  that 
he  was  growing  more  deaf.  He  was  fortunate  in  knowing 
the  army  routine  so  well.  Since  early  youth  he  had  subjected 
himself  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  army  life  and  he  was 
frightened  lest  the  only  life  he  knew  should  be  taken  from 
him  if  his  defective  hearing  were  discovered. 

Strange  thoughts  of  the  carpenter  came  back.  Well,  after 
all  he  must  have  been  a  treacherous  fellow  or  those  priests 
would  not  have  fought  so  stubbornly  to  have  him  crucified. 
He  had  broken  the  law  anyhow.  A  man  could  not  say  he  was 
king — not  in  a  Roman  province.  That  was  treason  against 
the  Emperor.    So  after  all  it  had  turned  out  for  the  best. 

But  no,  it  was  no  use.  Such  reasons  did  not  satisfy  him. 
Just  men  had  been  wrongly  punished  before.  He  had  seen  it 
more  than  once  himself.  The  poor  carpenter  certainly  bore 
himself  like  a  just  man.  Those  piercing  words  from  the  cross 
seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  even  a  just  man.  He  spoke  about 
forgiveness  and  he  called  to  his  Gocl.  And  while  he  was  dying 
a  terrible  darkness  had  come  down  on  the  world.  Could  his 
God  have  heard  his  prayer!  The  poor  carpenter  had  been 
wronged.    He  was  a  just  man. 

Filled  with  these  disturbing  thoughts  he  was  startled  by  a 
great  light  which  filled  the  space  about  the  tomb.  It  was  as  if 
a  thousand  suns  were  rising  from  the  folds  of  the  eastern  hills 
and  spilling  their  superb  glory  over  the  countryside.  He  was 
blinded  for  a  moment  and  closed  his  eyes  to  the  great  radiance 
which  permeated  everything.  When  he  looked  again  the 
great  stone  was  rolled  back  from  the  tomb  and  a  man  in 
shining  robes  stood  gazing  at  him.  In  the  strangely  familiar 
eyes  the  soldier  saw  suffering  and  sadness  but  the  benign 
countenance  was   suffused  with  a   glory  so  bright   that  he 
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scarcely  recognized  the  poor  bleeding  body  which  had  been 
reverently  taken  from  the  cross. 

The  Roman  stood  transfixed — not  with  fright  but  with  pro- 
found awe.  With  a  beneficent  smile  the  Nazarene  advanced 
in  an  aura  of  nacreous  light  and  the  soldier  fell  to  his  knees 
believing  and  adoring.  Jesus  placed  His  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  kneeling  man's  head  and  gently  raised  him  to  his  feet. 
The  centurion  felt  the  dry  rough  flesh  where  the  nails  had 
pierced  the  hands  and  he  was  filled  with  exquisite  pain  and 
sorrow  for  the  cruelty  of  his  fellowmen.  Jesus  said,  "Go! 
Tell  them  I  have  risen' '  and  vanished.  The  soldier's  being 
was  thrilled  by  the  heavenly  benediction  of  the  Master  and 
gratitude  and  understanding  came  readily  to  him  who  scarcely 
knew  the  Nazarene. 

Quickly  and  incredulously  the  soldier  found  his  companions 
and  related  what  had  happened.  So  confused  had  he  been 
that  it  was  not  until  later  that  he  realized  the  miracle  which 
had  occurred.  He  had  heard  the  Master's  voice.  Its  soft 
musical  quality  would  forever  ring  in  his  memory.  He  could 
hear  the  soft  morning  breeze  rustle  the  leaves  as  it  passed 
through  the  olive  trees.  The  birds  poured  out  their  music  in 
a  hysterical  cascade  of  song  flooding  the  morning  with  the 
splendor  of  their  melodies.  But  never  could  they  match  the 
sweetness  which  had  distilled  itself  in  his  heart  when  he 
heard  the  glorious  and  vibrant  voice  of  Him  who  rose  from  the 
grave  that  Easter  morn. 
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Three  Crosses 

Two  are  dead, 
And  one  about  to  die. 
Three  black  crosses 
Against  a  lurid  sky. 

Two  blaspheme, 
But  one  forgives  again. 
Three  seared  crosses 
Upon  the  souls  of  men. 

Two  are  sinners 
And  one  the  Son  of  God. 
Three  dread  crosses 
Planted  in  the  sod. 

— Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Jour.  1. 


WHAT  OMAHA  NEEDS 

Patkick  J.  0  'Connor,  Arts  1 

In  one  of  its  issues  last  fall  the  magazine,  Life,  referred 
to  the  city  of  Omaha  as  "the  historic  junction  point 
between  east  and  west  on  the  muddy  Missouri."  Be- 
neath this  heading  was  a  picture  of  Omaha's  sky-line  taken 
at  the  break  of  day;  the  mist  was  rising  from  the  river,  and 
in  the  outline  of  the  tall  buildings  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
strength,  peace,  and  industrial  progress.  The  impression 
given  by  this  view  of  our  city  was  strengthened  by  the  pic- 
tures on  the  pages  following  it,  for  these  photographs  dealt 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Nebraska  as  they  attended  the  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  Ball.  As  the  magazine  circulated  throughout  the 
nation,  it  must  have  carried  with  it  a  false  impression.  Had 
Life's  reporter  left  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  coliseum,  and  inspected 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  she  would  have  found  abundant 
material  for  photographs  to  correct  that  false  impression.  In 
short,  she  would  have  discovered  that  Omaha  is  in  need  of  a 
housing  project. 

Even  to  a  superficial  observer  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
share  of  Omaha's  population  live  in  squalid,  run-down  build- 
ings. It  takes  no  social  survey  to  point  out  that  these  unfor- 
tunate people  are  faced  with  problems  of  crime  and  disease. 
These  unsanitary  conditions  cause  disease  to  spread  rapidly. 
This  type  of  environment  has  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
personality  and  character  of  these  people.  It  weakens  their 
morale,  and  breaks  down  their  resistance.  They  feel  that 
they  have  been  doomed  to  poverty,  and  that  such  adverse 
conditions  will  be  inevitable  for  their  children. 

In  order  to  check  the  crime  and  disease  rate  the  source  of 
the  trouble  must  be  located  and  eliminated.  According  to  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha  the  trouble  lies 
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within  the  slum  area.  I  should  like  to  digress  here  for  a 
moment  and  mention  some  important  points  about  the  slum 
problem.  The  slum  problem  does  not  arise  from  congestion, 
but  primarily  from  deterioration.  The  blighted  areas  are 
almost  exclusively  neighborhoods  of  mixed  racial  occupancy, 
near  business  or  industrial  centers  which  consisted  originally 
in  the  main  of  residences  of  good  types.  Most  of  the  early 
buildings  were  of  frame  construction,  and  sanitation  was 
considerably  lower  than  present  standards.  As  business 
crept  into  or  near  these  areas,  the  original  residents  moved 
out  to  quieter  centers,  and  thus  a  condition  arose  in  which 
rebuilding  for  residential  purposes  was  not  sound.  The  result 
was  deterioration  which  brought  with  it  descending  stan- 
dards of  maintenance.  There  are  two  principal  areas  of  this 
cancerous  blight.  One  surrounds  the  downtown  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city;  the  other  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  shop- 
ping, business  and  industrial  centers  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  There  is  a  small  blighted  district  to  the  north,  but 
it  is  of  little  consequence.  Returning  to  the  subject,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  best  way  to  combat  the  slum  problem  is  by 
promoting  better  housing. 

Better  housing  has  been  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in 
Omaha.  A  project  called  the  Logan-Fontenelle  Homes  has 
been  completed.  This  project  is  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  Omaha.  It  is  approximately  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Seward  and  24th  streets,  and  on  the  east  and  south 
by  20th  and  Paul  streets.  Before  the  project  was  begun,  this 
territory  was  a  slum  area  and  covered  about  sixteen  acres. 
The  project  began  in  April,  1935  and  the  first  tenants  moved 
in  on  March  1,  1938.  Twenty-nine  fireproof  buildings  provide 
dwellings  ranging  from  three  to  five  rooms.  All  units  have 
gas  ranges  and  electric  refrigeration.  The  tenants  have  at 
their  disposal  laundries  and  recreational  units.  The  average 
rental  is  about  $4.66  per  room  plus  a  service  charge  of  $2.12 
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per  month.  In  the  284  living  units  in  the  project,  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  people  are  housed.  The  project  when 
completed  cost  about  $1,955,000. 

This  experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that  arrange- 
ments with  the  federal  government  have  just  been  completed 
to  construct  a  similar  group  of  buildings  in  South  Omaha. 
The  South  Side  Terrace  Home  when  completed  will  be  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  Logan-Fontenelle  Homes.  It  is  to  be 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  and  packing  area  of  the 
southern  part  of  Omaha.  It  will  be  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  R  and  30th  streets,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  28th 
and  W  streets.  It  is  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
tenants  will  work  in  the  packing  houses  and  the  other  forty 
per  cent  in  other  industries  relating  to  the  packing  industry 
or  in  the  shopping  district  of  South  Omaha.  As  this  area  is 
now  a  slum  district,  the  resulting  improvements  should  be 
clearly  noticeable.  When  this  project  is  completed  it  will 
consist  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  units  and  will  house 
about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  people.  Ample  space  has 
been  set  aside  for  playgrounds  for  the  children.  These  play- 
grounds will  include  such  things  as  baseball  and  softball 
diamonds,  and  tennis  courts.  The  federal  government  has 
made  a  allotment  of  $2,443,000.00  to  construct  the  South  Side 
Terrace  Homes,  and  according  to  present  plans  it  will  be 
completed  some  time  in  1940. 

These  two  projects  will  provide  suitable  dwellings  for 
approximately  three  thousand  of  Omaha 's  poorly  housed 
population.  Although  this  is  a  good  start,  it  takes  care  of 
only  a  small  number  of  the  people  who  are  still  living  in  old, 
rickety,  run-down  houses  that  should  have  been  razed  years 
ago.  The  federal  government  cannot  be  expected  to  construct 
enough  homes  for  all  of  Omaha's  poorly  housed.  Some  of 
the  responsibility  should  be  carried  by  Omaha  property 
owners.     Houses  that  have  been  condemned  should  be  torn 
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down.  The  city  of  Omaha  should  strictly  enforce  the  ordi- 
nance pertaining  to  condemned  buildings.  If  this  ordinance 
were  strictly  enforced,  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  humanly  habitable  dwellings. 

The  property  owners  will  always  complain  that  if  the  city 
forces  them  to  tear  down  their  buildings  they  will  not  have 
enough  capital  to  build  new  ones  and  also  that  they  will  lose  a 
source  of  income.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  survey  showed 
that  most  of  the  condemned  buildings  in  Omaha  are  owned 
by  men  who  could  raise  enough  money  to  tear  them  down 
and  replace  them  with  new  ones.  This  survey  also  showed 
that  if  these  men  had  taken  care  of  the  necessary  repairing 
year  by  year  their  property  would  never  have  reached  the 
condition  it  is  now  in.  Now  it  is  past  repairing,  and  entirely 
new  structures  must  be  built.  This  is  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking, but  it  must  be  done  sometime  and  may  as  well  be  done 
now.  Although  the  property  owners  will  not  stand  to  make 
any  immediate  profit  by  this  method,  they  will  in  a  period  of 
time  receive  a  return  on  their  investment. 

This  method  would  produce  surprising  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tenants  who  previously  lived  in  condemned  build- 
ings would  create  a  demand  for  new  houses  and  apartments. 
This  demand  would  start  a  building  boom  under  private 
capital.  The  so-called  flop  houses  would  be  eliminated,  and 
this  deficiency  would  discourage  vagrants  from  making 
permanent  headquarters  in  Omaha.  Crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  would  be  greatly  reduced;  owing  to  adequate 
playgrounds  and  other  amusements,  children  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  wrong  kind  of  environment  and  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  properly.  Disease  would  be  cut  in  half 
with  the  installation  of  sanitary  appliances.  It  would  give 
these  unfortunates  a  brighter  outlook  on  life,  and  would  to 
some  extent,  open  the  gates  of  future  happiness  and  security 
for  their  children.     The  slum  districts  would  be  eradicated 
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and  where  previously  existed  old,  deteriorated  houses,  new 
and  modernized  ones  would  appear.  Better  housing  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  other  reforms.  Gradually  Omaha  would 
take  its  proper  place  among  other  leading  cities  of  the  nation. 

It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  the  results  a  housing  project 
will  produce  than  to  see  them  actually  take  place.  By  con- 
trolling politics  the  property  owners  will  stall  the  issue  and 
hold  off  the  razing  of  their  buildings.  By  such  delay  no  im- 
provement will  be  made,  and  the  same  old  conditions  will 
prevail.  Will  there  ever  come  a  time  when  all  of  Omaha's 
unfortunates  are  properly  housed?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion undoubtedly  lies  far  ahead  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the 
cultured  property  owner  lounges  near  his  fireplace  in  his 
luxurious  mansion  in  the  suburbs,  while  his  half-starved 
tenants  on  Tenth  street  wonder  how  long  their  fuel  supply 
will  last! 


SOURCE  MATERIAL 


The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha.  (Operators  of  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes.) 
Housing  Comes  of  Age:  Michael  W.  Straus  and  Talbot  Wegg. 
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Greeks  In  Rome 

Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  motion, 

Must  have  had  some  other  notion 

Than  the  rumba  and  the  tango  of  today. 

Else  she  would  have  been  quite  dizzy 

Keeping  her  devotees  busy 

While  she  entertained  Apollo  with  her  play. 

Then  Euterpe  with  her  flute 

Would  be  stricken  deaf  and  mute 

At  the  sounds  the  swing  musicians  can  produce. 

If  she  watched  them  at  an  antic 

It  would  drive  her  nearly  frantic 

To  behold  her  foster  child  play  fast  and  loose. 

As  for  Erato,  love's  poet, 

From  our  men  she  wouldn't  know  it, 

But  her  verses  have  to  this  low  state  descended. 

If  a  modern  movie  lover 

Dragged  her  by  her  hair  to  cover 

She  might  find  it  wiser  not  to  seem  offended. 

For  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 

One  would  find  the  same  condition 

Irritating  human  lives  in  any  age. 

All  the  modern  maidens  know  it 

But — like  Grecians — never  show  it, 

For  it's  hard  to  please  a  Roman  in  his  rage. 

— Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


TWO  TO  ONE 

Euth  Adele  Hatch,  Jour.  2 
Vincent  Lamb,  Arts  4 


Jan.  21 


ME.  CHARLES  DONAHUE 
1238  ELMWOOD  PLACE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

LEAVING  MIAMI  TONIGHT  STOP  DO  NOT  FOE- 
\VAED  MAIL  STOP  TIEED  TO  DEATH  OF  ANSWER- 
ING LETTEES  STOP  WILL  WRITE  LATEE  STOP 
KEEP  YOUR  EAES  CLEAN 

ELLEN 


Jan.  21 

Hi,  Slugger: 

Took  a  powder  on  the  boys  in  Coral  Gables.  Plenty  tough, 
this  trying  to  be  original  in  the  line  of  forgetting  the  gal  who 
left  me  at  the  church.  Thought  of  blowing  my  brains  out; 
you  know  that's  impossible  in  my  case.  Might  have  jumped 
from  a  jDlane;  but  I  have  a  phobia  for  high  places.  Could 
have  turned  on  the  gas ;  this  place  is  modern — uses  electricity. 
Thought  I'd  be  different  when  I  decided  to  take  this  trip.  Foo 
and  double  foo — every  third  person  in  Coral  Gables  was 
there  to  forget  something.    Am  off  to — anyway,  I'm  off — 

I've  made  one  resolve.  It's  a  man's  world  and  there'll  be 
no  gals  in  my  life. 

Accidentally  on  purpose  I  lost  the  address  of  the  gal  you 
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wanted  me  to  meet  at  Coral  Gables.  Sorry,  old  boy,  some  other 
time  I'll  oblige. 

Nick. 

P.  S.  (Jan.  22)  Same  song  second  verse.  Forgot  to  mail 
the  note  so  here  comes  a  postscript. 

I  breezed  down  into  no  man's  land,  and  is  it  swell!  The 
quiet  seemed  damnably  loud  for  awhile,  but  it's  okay  now. 
I'm  scratching  this  off  in  Venice,  Florida — a  screwy  place. 
Swell  streets,  beautiful  buildings — and  nobody  in  'em.  I've 
heard  of  deserted  cities,  but  never  of  this  type. 

I'm  going  to  hang  around  for  a  few  days,  and  will  describe 
the  place  after  I  explore.  Found  a  shanty  on  the  beach,  empty 
and  inviting,  took  over.  Driving  over  to  Sarasota  for  grub, 
and  will  mail  this  there. 

N. 

Jan.  23 

Hi,  Toiler: 

Promised  to  tell  all — so  here  comes  nothing. 

Mailed  the  letter,  bought  beans,  bacon,  buns,  butter,  bread, 
bananas,  and  baloney.    Got  back  to  the  hangout  after  dark! 

Did  I  say  it  was  a  screwy  joint  in  the  daytime?  You  should 
be  here  at  night.  The  shack  I  took  over  is  out  from  town  a 
little  way,  set  up  on  a  little  knoll.  Parked  the  jalopy  at  the 
foot  of  rise  and — being  a  land  lubber  forgot  to  remember  that 
tides  pop  in  and  out — jalopy  got  a  washing,  and  I'm  stuck 
here  until  the  tide  heads  out  again. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  kids  say  that  once  you  get 
Florida  sand  in  your  shoes,  you  always  come  back.  Just 
looked  at  jalopy  and  I  guess  she'll  be  a  perpetual  visitor — 
she's  up  to  her  hubcaps. 
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My  head  is  almost  down  to  normal  size.  I'll  soon  be  wear- 
ing a  hat  again.  Felt  strange  this  morning — probably  be- 
cause I  slept  last  night. 

Nick. 


Jan.  25 

Dear  Chuck: 

You've  always  told  me,  your  little  Ellen,  I  was  too  soft. 
You  say  I  don't  get  enough  exercise.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
For  this  reason  I'm  out  on  the  edge  of  civilization  in  a  little 
old-fashioned  hotel.  It's  superb — even  to  the  old  colored 
mammy  who  fries  chicken  every  night  for  dinner.  The  ser- 
vants are  just  what  you'd  expect  southern  servants  to  be. 
They're  courteous  and  hospitable. 

Rumor  has  it  that  there's  a  deserted  village  about  twenty 
miles  away.  Tomorrow  I'm  going  over  to  see  it.  From  the 
stories  that  circulate  around  here  it  must  be  quite  a  spot.  It 
seems  that  ten  years  ago  some  engineer  playboys,  who  had, 
apparently,  nothing  else  to  do,  built  a  city.  Even  millionaires 
run  out  of  money  eventually,  I  understand,  and  these  men 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  venture  because  their  funds 
ran  out. 

Another  rumor  says,  contrary  to  the  first  opinion,  that  the 
playboys  became  tired  of  their  sport  and  blew  town.  This 
seems  more  likely,  since  everyone  knows  it's  the  rich  fellow 
who  gets  bored  quickest. 

But  whatever  the  stories  are,  I'm  going  to  see  what  it's  all 
about.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  rise  at  6  a.  m.  You'll  think 
I've  gone  crazy,  but  the  truth  is  I  simply  can't  wait  any 
longer  to  see  whatever  there  is  to  see. 

Wait  for  more  news.  You're  going  to  hear  something — 
I  hope. 
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Sorry  I  couldn't  stay  in  Miami  long  enough  to  meet  the 
friend  you  had  picked  for  me  to  bum  with. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen. 


Jan.  24 
Hello  Beautiful : 

The  town  is  really  the  nertz.  I  pity  the  suckers  who  built 
the  place.  I've  been  snooping  all  day  and  find  that  the 
buildings  are  not  only  built  in  a  substantial  way,  but  are  all 
furnished. 

I  moved  out  of  the  shack  last  night  and  broke  into  one  of 
the  cottages  on  the  edge  of  town.  Darned  inconsiderate  of 
the  promoters  not  to  leave  any  guest  towels  in  the  place! 

Haven't  seen  a  blinkin'  soul  yet,  but  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  last  night.  Walked  a  couple  of  callouses  on  my  heels. 
Burned  up  all  my  fags.  Felt  as  jittery  as  on  the  night  before 
my  didn 't-happen  wedding. 

Nick. 


Jan.  26 

P.  S.  Finally  got  around  to  completing  the  tour  of  the  city. 
Took  in  the  hotel  today.  Had  to  jimmie  a  window  to  get  in, 
but  it  was  worth  it. 

The  quiet  is  spoiled  though.  Some  swanky  society  gal 
dressed  like  a  gigolo — you  know  the  type — silk  slacks  a  la' 
Adrian,  Sac's  straw  hat,  shoes  from  Vogue,  Max  Factor 
Kisser,  etc.,  etc.,  and  stuff  (she  says  she's  roughing  it), 
floated  in  through  the  window,  Vassar  fashion.  The  darn 
fool  almost  made  me  swallow  my  uppers. 
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The  dame  wandered  in  and  yipped  at  seeing  a  tramp  with 
a  three-days'  growth  of  beard  in  the  joint.  I  nonchalantly 
rolled  off  the  steps — instead  of  lighting  a  Mnrad. 

Well,  anyway,  I've  been  nice  to  the  gal.  Had  her  come 
over  to  the  cottage  for  dinner.  Perhaps  now  she'll  scram — 
but  she  did  have  cigarettes! 

N. 


Jan.  26 
Dear  Chuck: 

Believe  I  told  you  there  'd  be  more  news.  I  may  not  be  an 
expert  at  the  roulette  wheel,  but  this  is  once  when  the  odds 
are  in  my  favor.  My  adventure  started  right  at  least,  for 
this  morning  was  as  beautiful  as  Florida  weather  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Drove  to  Venice  on  a  highway  smooth  as  glass.  Got  the 
shock  of  a  lifetime.  The  city  of  my  legend  is  even  more 
fascinating  than  its  description. 

It's  built  on  the  plan  of  Venice,  Italy,  except  that  it  has 
streets  for  streets  instead  of  water.  Every  detail  in  archi- 
tecture is  carried  out  to  perfection — architecture,  inciden- 
tally, is  distinctly  continental.  The  houses  are  done  each  in 
a  different  color.  They  are  all  sorts  of  pastel  shades.  It's 
apparent  that  they  have  once  been  landscaped.  This  wouldn't 
have  been  necessary,  however,  because  the  wild  flowers  set  it 
off  perfectly.  Even  the  beach  with  its  tiny,  dainty  sea  shells 
and  its  beautiful  bath  house  would  be  enough  to  set  it  off.  But 
can  you  imagine  how  queer  it  would  make  you  feel  to  walk 
down  a  street  in  a  business  section  and  hear  your  footsteps 
following  you? 

Best  of  all,  however,  was  the  hotel.  It's  built  around  a 
court.  The  houses  satisfied  me  with  just  a  peek,  but  you  can't 
peek  in  a  window  on  the  fifteenth  floor  when  you're  only  five 
feet  three.    After  much  investigation,  I  found  an  open  win- 
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dow  and  went  in.  Walked  around  the  lobby  and  wandered 
through  a  few  hundred  halls.  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  an 
open  ballroom. 

Not  wishing  to  miss  anything,  my  nature  being  inquisitive 
as  only  you  know,  I  went  in. 

Surprise !  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  corpus  delicti  of  a 
modernistic  statue  that  some  forgotten  soul  had  left  smashed 
on  the  stairs. 

On  second  look,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  a  man  chewing 
on  a  piece  of  celery.  He  looked  up  when  I  came  in.  He 
looked  like  a  fish  about  to  swallow  a  minnow.  His  jaw 
dropped  ten  feet.  Also  he  had  at  least  a  week's  growth  of 
whiskers. 

He  invited  me  over  to  cook  dinner.  We  got  acquainted. 
Ill  be  there  tomorrow  or  bust.  Forgot  to  find  out  his  name, 
don't  know  where  he's  from  or  if  he  knows  the  right  people, 
but  it  doesn't  matter. 

Maybe  it's  that  I've  never  been  in  an  empty  city  before 
but— Oh  well- 
Sincerely, 

Ellen. 


MR  CHARLES  DONAHUE 
1238  ELMWOOD  PLACE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GIRL  DIDN'T  SCRAM  STOP  JALOPY  PRACTICALLY 
BURIED  STOP  SERVICE  READ  IN  EMPTY  COURT- 
YARD STOP  BRIDE  AND  GROOM  AT  HOME  SOME- 
TIME SOMEWHERE  STOP  DISCOVERED  THE  GAL 
TO  BE  THE  ONE  OF  THE  LOST  ADDRESS  STOP  HOW 
DOES  IT  FEEL  TO  BE  A  FIXER  OF  FATES  STOP 
SAVE  ELLEN'S  LETTERS  MINE  TOO  STOP  WE'LL 
GIVE  'EM  TO  THE  KIDS. 

NICK 
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John  Budzik,  Jouk.  4 

o,  that  Macintosh  is  sho  hot.  He's  sho  a'takin'  those 
boys.  Fust,  he  won  fahve,  then  ten  and  then  he 
shot  the  wuks." 

Lijah  was  addressing  Smoky  and  Bill.  His  cheeks  bulged 
out  almost  hiding  his  little  eyes  as  he  related  the  progress  of 
the  crap  game  in  the  locker  room.  A  good  game  of  dice  held 
more  interest  for  him  than  his  job  of  shining  shoes. 

Bill,  who  worked  in  the  golf  shop,  boarded  off  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  big  room,  immediately  stopped  his  tinkering 
and  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  to  hear  the  complete  report 
of  the  game.  Macintosh  shooting  dice  was  always  news 
around  the  club  house,  for  he  was  the  best  and  biggest 
gambler  in  the  club. 

"He's  just  winning  back  a  few  dollars  that  he  lost  in  golf," 
remarked  Smoky.  "Why,  he  loses  about  ten  to  fifteen  bucks 
every  time  he  plays  with  them."  Smoky  always  had  a  good 
word  for  Macintosh,  his  "steady."  He  might  also  have  been 
thinking  that  he  was  practising  a  sand  trap  shot  as  he  dug 
his  golf  club  into  the  cement  floor  on  a  choppy  forestroke. 

"You'd  better  put  that  driver  in  the  rack,  Smoky.  How 
d'you  expect  us  to  sell  a  nicked  club?"  Bill  rebuked  him. 

"Ah  better  go  see  how  things  a'comin  along,"  broke  in 
Lijah  and  hurried  away. 

Smoky  reluctantly  replaced  the  club  in  its  rack.  He  could 
not  look  at  it  without  a  covetous  desire  surging  through  him. 
It  was  a  Gene  Sarazen  model  with  a  small  head  and  a 
chromium  shaft.  The  Bobby  Jones  and  most  other  specials 
were  too  heavy  and  in  his  opinion  lacked  the  balance  of  this 
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particular  club.  The  very  feel  of  it  convinced  him  that  he 
could  drive  a  golf  ball  a  mile  with  it.  Some  day  he  hoped  to 
be  like  Johnny  Goodman.  Didn't  Johnny  start  out  like  him- 
self, as  a  caddy!  Didn't  he  win  the  caddy's  tournament  at 
fourteen  just  as  Johnny  did?  Destiny  was  shaping  his  life 
after  the  pattern  of  Johnny's.  No  doubt  in  a  few  years  he 
would  hop  a  freight  for  the  Trans-Mississippi  or  the  Western 
Open  and  return  a  champion  just  as  Johnny  did.  The  mayor 
would  be  at  the  station  to  welcome  him.  He  would  drive  in  a 
big  limousine  at  the  head  of  a  parade  through  the  downtown 
section  and  be  presented  with  an  honorary  life  membership 
to  nearly  every  club  in  the  city.  Finally  some  golf  enthusiast 
would  offer  him  a  good  job  before  he  eventually  turned 
professional. 

"Macintosh  is  jus'  a'shootin'  for  hunned  bucks,"  shrieked 
Lijah  reappearing  at  the  door. 

Before  Smoky  could  recall  himself  and  comprehend  the  full 
import  of  the  words,  Lijah  was  gone. 

"What  did  Lijah  say,"  called  Bill  poking  his  head  out  of 
his  little  cubicle. 

"Macintosh  is  shooting  for  a  hundred  bucks,"  repeated 
Smoky. 

"That  Macintosh  must  be  crazy  to  play  for  so  much  dough. 
He 's  lucky  his  brother  isn  't  like  him  or  else  he  wouldn  't  have 
a  shirt  to  his  back ;  that 's  all  I  can  say. ' '  And  Bill  went  back 
to  his  work. 

Smoky  ignored  the  slur  on  his  friend.  No  one  else  could 
have  made  the  remark  without  starting  a  fight.  But  with  Bill 
it  was  different;  he  had  to  get  along  with  Bill.  And  then 
there  was  the  club  he  wanted.  He  waited  until  he  heard  Bill's 
hammer  tapping  again,  and  then  he  quietly  took  down  the 
beautiful  driver  from  the  rack.    The  brightly  varnished  head 
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and  the  silvery  shaft  were  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
unkempt,  unwashed  figure  of  Smoky.  His  trousers,  completely 
worn  through  at  the  knee,  hung  loosely  by  a  cord  over  his 
shoulder.  His  shirt  might  have  been  white  or  grey  originally, 
but  there  was  no  telling  now.  The  mop  of  hair,  the  exact 
color  of  his  dirty  face,  seemed  never  to  have  felt  a  comb. 

Smoky  was  a  well  known  character  at  the  golf  club.  He 
loitered  about  it  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  It  was 
as  much  his  home  as  any  place  he  knew.  He  called  all  the 
members  by  their  first  names  and  made  them  laugh  at  his 
quaint,  saucy  remarks.  Everybody  liked  him  in  spite  of 
his  dirt. 

He  was  to  caddy  for  Macintosh  this  afternoon.  But  when 
the  time  to  tee  off  drew  near,  Lijah  came  running  out  to  say 
that  the  crap  game  was  going  on  more  fast  and  furious  than 
ever  and  there  would  be  no  golf  for  Mac.  He  was  making 
good  his  golf  losses  in  the  game  in  which  he  knew  no  peer. 
This  was  no  disappointment  to  Smoky.  The  indoor  coolness 
was  far  more  inviting  than  the  hot  sun  outside  which  seemed 
so  close  that  it  blinded  one.  Mac  would  give  him  his  dollar 
and  a  quarter  anyhow  and  maybe  an  extra  tip  out  of  the 
winnings. 

So  Smoky  held  on  to  the  driver  and  began  to  entertain 
himself  striking  attitudes  with  it.  He  pictured  himself  as  an 
expert.  He  shifted  his  stance  and  varied  his  grip  for  every 
kind  of  shot.  He  held  out  the  club  admiring  its  workmanship 
and  its  beauty.  All  the  while  he  was  concocting  schemes  to 
become  its  owner.  Bill  had  promised  to  sell  it  to  him  for  the 
wholesale  price,  six  dollars.  He  could  save  twenty-five  cents 
from  his  daily  caddy  fee  and  so  make  up  the  needed  amount 
in  about  a  month.  But  this  would  mean  going  without  his 
lunch.  A  better  plan  presented  itself.  Why  not  shoot  craps 
with  the  other  caddies  when  he  had  a  quarter  to  spare?  He 
was  bound  to  get  the  lucky  break  sometime.    After  a  while  he 
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dropped  this  scheme  too ;  it  might  take  too  long.  If  only  his 
mother  were  still  alive,  she  would  surely  help  him.  She  was 
kind  and  different — so  unlike  his  father,  who  thought  only  of 
getting  drunk.  Here  was  the  shadow  on  poor  Smoky's  life, 
the  real  reason  why  he  liked  the  people  at  the  club.  They 
were  kind  and  nice.  They  gave  him  money,  and  his  father 
took  it  away  and  drank  it  up  with  his  boozy  old  cronies.  Why 
couldn't  his  father  be  like  other  men? 

Smoky's  confused  meditations  were  cut  short  by  Lijah 
dashing  into  the  room. 

"Macintosh  won  two  hunned  bucks.    Game's  ovah." 

"Who  was  the  big — "  began  Bill  putting  his  head  through 
the  door.  '  '  Smoky,  I  thought  I  told  you  to  put  that  club  away. 
How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  the  same  thing?  More 
fiddling  around  here  and  out  you  go. ' ' 

Smoky  sullenly  replaced  the  club  and  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets.  But  his  face  lighted  up  when  he  saw  Macintosh 
coming  down  the  corridor. 

"Say,  boss,  Ah  wish  Ah  was  as  lucky  with  them  bones  as  you 
is,"  shouted  Lijah. 

"When  you've  played  as  long  as  I  have  and  lost  as  much, 
you'll  be  able  to  make  these  bones  understand.  Here,  Smoky, 
this  is  for  you,"  said  Macintosh,  handing  the  boy  a  five  dollar 
bill.    "I  have  to  be  generous  on  my  birthday." 

"Gee,  thanks  a  lot,  Mac,"  replied  Smoky  looking  as  if  he 
expected  the  money  to  be  snatched  away  again.  "Are  you 
playing  tomorrow,  Mac?" 

"Two  o'clock  as  usual.    Want  to  ride  into  town?" 

"No,  thanks;  think  I'll  hang  around  awhile.  Happy 
birthday,  Mac." 
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Macintosh  smiled  back  his  thanks,  waved  his  hand  and  was 
gone.  Smoky  gazed  wistfully  for  a  moment  at  the  door  which 
had  closed  on  his  benefactor.  Then  suddenly  he  broke  into  a 
broad  grin  and  gave  a  "whoopee' '  which  resounded  through 
the  whole  building. 

"Stop  that,  you  fool;  where  do  you  think  you  are?"  cried 
Bill,  coming  to  the  door  of  the  shop.  "About  two  minutes 
more  and  I'll  throw  you  out." 

"Can  you  blame  me,  Bill?"  asked  the  happy  Smoky.  "I've 
got  five  bucks  and  I  only  need  a  dollar  more  to  buy  that 
driver. ' ' 

"You  sho  is  lucky,  is  all  I  can  say,"  put  in  Lijah. 

"I  don't  care  how  many  bucks  you've  got  or  how  many 
more  you  need." 

"But,  Bill,  I  always  did  want  that  driver,  didn't  I?" 

' '  Well,  you  don 't  have  to  make  so  much  racket  about  it. ' ' 
Smoky  paused  a  little  while  as  a  new  and  startling  idea 
struck  him. 

"Bill,"  he  pleaded,  "can  you  let  me  have  the  driver  right 
away,  if  I  give  you  the  five  bucks  and  make  up  the  rest  in  a 
week?    Be  a  sport,  Bill." 

Bill  knew  what  the  handsome  club  was  going  to  mean  to 
Smoky  and  besides  he  couldn't  long  be  put  out  at  the  amusing 
little  brat. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can.  Give  me  your  money  and  get  out 
of  here." 

Smoky  threw  down  the  bill,  snatched  the  driver  from  the 
rack  and  rushed  out  to  give  his  new  toy  a  trial. 

The  other  caddies,  on  the  look-out  for  anything  that  would 
break  the  monotony  of  their  slack  hours,  crowded  round  him 
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with  squeals  of  delight.  "Lemme  see  it,  Smoky."  "How'd 
you  get  it,  Smoky. "  "Lemme  have  a  swipe  with  it.  Oh,  boy, 
is  it  a  darb. ' ' 

" Hey,  now,  you  guys,  give  me  a  little  room,"  ordered 
Smoky  with  a  lordly  air;  "I  worked  hard  for  this  club  and 
I'm  gonna  get  some  fun  out  of  it." 

He  put  down  a  ball  and  in  his  eagerness  dubbed  it.  A  chorus 
of  jeers  came  from  his  gallery.  The  next  attempt  was  better, 
and  before  long  his  beautiful  drives  were  winning  unstinted 
applause.  For  one  glorious  hour  he  was  on  top  of  the  world. 
The  Gene  Sarazen  driver  was  as  good  as  its  looks  and  was 
bringing  its  new  owner  such  joy  as  only  an  ardent  golfer 
can  know. 

Now  the  crowd  of  watchers  began  to  dwindle,  and  Smoky 
realized  that  it  was  time  to  stop  and  go  home.  The  howling 
wind  of  reality  drove  away  the  purple  clouds  of  romance  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  last  hour.  He  began  to  experience 
some  of  the  unsuspected  cares  of  ownership.  In  the  first  place, 
what  was  he  going  to  do  with  his  new  driver?  He  couldn't 
take  it  home.  That  would  be  certain  disaster,  because  he 
knew  he  couldn't  appease  his  father  either  by  lying  or  by 
telling  the  truth  about  it.  He  would  try  to  think  things  out 
on  the  way  home.  But  the  farther  he  walked  and  the  more 
he  thought,  the  worse  things  stacked  up.  He  was  just  in  for 
trouble. 

A  block  from  his  home  he  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  shut  his 
eyes.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  Should  he  brazen  it  out  and 
take  the  club  home  with  him?  Or  should  he  leave  it  with  one 
of  his  friends  over  night — and  maybe  never  see  it  again? 
Whichever  he  did,  he  seemed  to  be  in  for  a  beating  because 
he  had  no  dollar  to  give  his  father. 

He  heard  footsteps  approaching  and  looked  up.  It  was  his 
friend  Pete  coming  home  from  the  club. 


ONE  GOLDEN  HOUR  i» 

" Hello,  Pete." 

1  *  Hiyah,  Smoky.    Who  's  club  is  that  t ' ' 

"Mine." 

"Boy  that  looks  like  a  dandy.  Let  me  see  it.  Where  did 
you  get  it!" 

Smoky  handed  Pete  the  club. 

"Bought  it." 

"How  much?" 

"Six  bucks.  Wanna  buy  it!"  Smoky  said  after  a  short 
pause. 

"Naw." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don 't  know." 

"  I  '11  give  it  t  'you  cheap. ' ' 

"Why  don't  you  want  it?" 

"The  ol'  man  would  kill  me  if  I  brought  it  home." 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  it?   Boy,  that  is  a  dandy." 

"How  about  three  bucks." 

"Where  d'you  think  I'd  get  three  bucks?" 

"That's  half  price." 

"Yah,  but  where  d'you  think  I  could  get  three  bucks." 

"How  about  two  bucks  then." 

' '  I  could  give  it  t  'you  next  week. ' ' 

1  '  Naw,  I  need  it  right  away. ' ' 

"I  only  got  a  buck  and  besides  I  didn't  bring  the  ol'  lady  a 
buck  yesterday.  She'd  be  madder  than  hell  if  I  didn't  bring 
her  a  buck  tonight. ' ' 

1 1 1  need  the  money  right  away.    I  can 't  go  home  if  I  don 't. ' ' 
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"Gee,  I  hate  to  disappoint  the  ol'  lady  again.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  a  buck  now  and  pay  you  the  other 
next  week." 

"That's  all  right  with  me." 

"Thanks,"  said  Smoky  when  Pete  payed  him  the  dollar. 

"Boy,  it's  worth  it." 

Smoky  watched  Pete  walk  down  the  street  swinging  the  club. 

"Oh,  well,  it  was  mine  for  a  little  while,  and,  boy,  did  I 
make  some  drives  with  it,"  mused  Smoky  with  a  wistful  smile 
as  he  turned  to  go  home. 
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middle-aged  man  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in 
the  park,  alternately  nodding  his  head  and  bringing 
it  up  with  a  jerk.  Half  awakened,  he  would  look 
around,  then  slowly  close  his  eyes  once  more,  as  if  he  were 
taking  in  the  scenery  at  a  glance  and  trying  to  memorize  it. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  the  only  person  in  the  park,  except  for  a 
small  boy  who  was  taking  a  short  cut  on  his  way  home 
from  school. 

As  the  lad  approached,  the  dozing  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
watched  him  walk  down  the  path,  kicking  a  stone  before  him. 
The  boy,  he  noticed  almost  unconsciously,  was  tousle-haired, 
about  ten  years  old,  dressed  in  corduroy  knickers  and  blue 
shirt,  and  he  carried  a  couple  of  books  under  his  arm.  Busily 
shining  an  apple,  the  lad  did  not  realize  the  man  was  near 
until  he  was  greeted. 

"Well,  is  school  out  for  today!" 

"What?  Er  .  .  .  yeah,  uhuh,"  stammered  the  boy  as  he 
stopped  short. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you,  my  boy.  You  won't  have  to 
walk  this  way  much  more  this  year  will  you!  When  does 
your  school  term  end?" 

"June  sixth,  and  boy  it  can't  come  soon  enough." 

"That's  the  way  we  all  used  to  look  at  it,  I  guess,"  chuckled 
the  old  man.  "I  know  quite  a  few  of  the  boys  and  girls 
around  here,  but  you  must  be  a  new  one.  What's  your 
name,  sonny?" 

"Jimmy  Madison.     What's  yours?"  queried  the  boy,  pro- 
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ducing  a  pen-knife  and  cutting  a  sliver  off  the  apple  he  had 
been  religiously  polishing. 

" Smith.  Bill  Smith.  Say  that's  a  swell  knife  you  have 
there,  Jimmy." 

"I  like  it  too;  got  it  from  my  grandma  last  birthday.  She 
takes  care  of  me  now  since  Mom  died.  Wanta  slice  of  my 
apple!    Here." 

' i Thank  you,  Jimmy.  Your  ' grandma'  knows  how  to  buy 
apples,  too." 

' i  Aw,  she  didn  't  buy  this. ' ' 

"I  see.  You  traded  something  at  school  for  it.  I'll  bet  you 
got  the  best  of  the  bargain." 

"Naw.  I  got  it  down  there  at  Tony's.  He  owns  the  fruit 
store  there  on  the  corner." 

"Well,  an  apple  like  that  must  cost  at  least  a  nickel." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so." 

"You  guess  so.   Don't  you  know?" 

"No.    N  .  .  .  not  exactly.    You  see  we  didn't  buy  'em." 

"Who  is  'we'?" 

"Oh,  Frankie  an'  me  an'  Nick  and  .  .  .  that's  all." 

' '  How  do  you  get  them  then  1    Tony  give  them  away  f ' ' 

"No,  we  get  them  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  one  of  us 
buys  something  and  the  other  two  of  us  swipe  what  we  can. 
Nothing  very  big  though.  Sometimes  like  today  we  run  by 
and  grab  an  apple  or  something  as  we're  going." 

"Sounds  exciting  ..." 

"It's  plenty  exciting  when  Tony  sees  us.  But  he's  big  and 
fat  and  can't  run.    All  he  can  do  is  stand  there  and  shake  his 
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fist  at  us.    Sometimes  there's  a  cop  there,  and  on  those  days 
we  don't  take  any  thing.' ' 

"Say,  that's  being  smart.  Didn't  you  ever  think  of  trying 
to  swipe  something  worth  more  money?" 

"We're  fixin'  right  now  to  take  a  box  of  figs  when  we  get 
the  chance." 

Old  Bill  Smith  changed  his  position  after  Jimmy's  last 
remarks.  He  put  one  hand  on  the  young  boy's  shoulder  and 
told  him  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  listen  to  a  story. 
He  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
began,  rather  matter-of-factly. 

"Years  ago  when  I  was  about  your  age,  I  went  to  school 
with  a  boy — we'll  call  him,  Jackie — who  was  an  orphan  and 
lived  with  his  grandmother,  just  like  you  do,  and  she  gave  him 
things  for  his  birthday  too — like  that  jack-knife  you've  got. 

i i  Well,  we  became  fast  friends  from  the  first  day  we  met  at 
school.  Naturally  we  had  our  share  of  quarrels,  but  on  the 
whole  we  were  really  buddies. 

"I  believe  it  was  when  I  was  starting  into  the  fifth  grade 
that  my  father  was  transferred  to  another  city.  But  Jackie 
and  I  promised  each  other  we'd  write  whenever  we  could 
find  the  time." 

Jimmie  was  all  attention,  so  gifted  was  the  story  teller. 
With  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  cupped  in  his 
hands,  he  looked  up  at  old  Bill,  slowly  munching  the  apple. 

"Did  Jackie  write  to  you?" 

"Yes,  Jim,  we  carried  on  our  correspondence  regularly  for 
three  years.  Then  I  didn't  hear  from  him  for  awhile,  nearly 
a  year.  Then  one  day  the  mailman  brought  a  letter  from 
Jackie,  and  we  started  writing  regularly  again.  We  con- 
tinued letter  writing  for  another  year  or  so,  then  stopped 
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altogether.     I  answered  his  last  letter  but  never  received 
a  reply." 

"Why  didn't  Jackie  answer  yon,"  asked  the  boy. 

"I  didn't  know  at  the  time  and  wondered  about  it.  Not 
until  several  years  later  did  I  find  out  the  reason  why  Jackie 
quit  writing.  In  the  meantime  I  kept  going  to  school,  finally 
enrolling  in  a  law  school.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Jackie  by  this  time.  I  was  ambitious  and  wanted  to  make  my 
mark  in  the  world.  So  when  I  graduated  from  college  I  went 
to  a  large  city  and  built  up  a  fairly  good  practice. ' ' 

"Were  you  really  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  lad,  wide-eyed. 

"Yes,  and  a  good  one  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  At  thirty  I  was 
appointed  District  Attorney." 

"What's  a  District  Attorney?"  queried  Jimmy,  who  by 
this  time  had  forgotten  to  eat  his  apple  and  was  gazing  raptly 
into  the  narrator's  face. 

"A  District  Attorney,  Jimmy,  is  a  lawyer  appointed  to  send 
criminals  to  jail  and  to  keep  innocent  men  from  going  to  jail," 
answered  Bill. 

"Well,"  continued  the  man,  "it  was  while  I  was  District 
Attorney  that  I  met  Jackie  again.  One  night  a  small  bank  in 
the  suburbs  was  robbed,  and  the  night  watchman  killed.  The 
police  caught  two  or  three  of  the  suspects,  but  only  one 
couldn't  prove  his  alibi.  You  know  what  an  alibi  is  don't 
you  Jimmy!" 

"Sure,  Nick's  big  brother  told  us  all  about  'em.  He  says 
that  he  had  an  airtight  alibi  when  the  corner  drug  store  was 
robbed. ' ' 

"Yes,  well  this  one  chap  didn't  have  one,  but  still  we  could 
not  get  him  to  admit  anything.  Finally  I  decided  to  talk  to 
him  privately.    I  went  to  his  cell  and  the  moment  I  stepped 
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through  the  door,  I  felt  I  knew  who  he  was.  Something, 
maybe  it  was  the  way  he  greeted  me,  or  his  eyes,  made  me  feel 
sure  it  was  Jackie.  So,  I  asked  if  he  had  ever  known  Jackie 
Small  who  used  to  go  to  school  in  my  home  town.  When  I 
mentioned  that  and  who  I  was,  why,  he  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  my  hand,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  he  had  tears  in 
his  eyes  but  I  couldn't  tell  because  the  cell  was  dark." 

Here  the  old  man  stopped  his  story  as  if  trying  to  recall  the 
rest  of  the  tale.  By  this  time  he  had  seemingly  become  as 
engrossed  in  telling  the  story  as  the  listening  boy  was  in 
hearing  it.  He  leaned  toward  the  boy  as  if  he  wanted  to 
impress  every  word  indelibly  on  Jimmy's  memory. 

' 'What  happened  then!"  questioned  the  lad,  breathlessly. 

"Jackie  knew  I  was  his  friend,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was 
the  District  Attorney  and  had  to  try  to  send  him  to  jail,  he 
told  me  to  go  and  do  it.  No,  Jackie  wasn't  yellow.  He  knew 
he  had  done  wrong  and  could  take  his  punishment.  But  being 
brave  didn't  make  him  less  guilty,  and  he  knew  I  would  do  my 
best  to  convict  him." 

"Did  you  really  send  him  to  jail!" 

"You  see,  Jimmy,  I  had  to,  that  was  my  job.  But  first  I 
had  to  get  him  to  tell  me  he  robbed  the  bank.  Jackie  saw  that 
sooner  or  later  I  would  get  him  to  admit  to  the  robbery,  so  he 
told  me  himself  how  he  and  his  gang  had  planned  the  thing 
for  weeks.  But  something  went  wrong  with  their  plans  and 
the  only  way  they  could  escape  was  to  kill  the  Avatchman." 

"What  did  he  want  to  rob  a  bank  for?  Nick's  brother  says 
smart  guys  don't  rob  banks.  He  says  all  the  banks  are  broke 
anyhow. ' ' 

"I  wondered  about  that  too,  Jimmy.  But  Jackie  told  me 
the  whole  story.    I  visited  him  a  lot  of  times  after  that  first 
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time,  and  he  told  me  all  about  himself  after  he  had  quit 
writing  to  me. 

"I  asked  him  once  how  he  ever  had  become  a  criminal. 
You  know  what  his  answer  was,  boy  f  He  said  he  had  started 
out  trying  to  be  smart,  he  and  a  couple  of  pals.  They  used  to 
feel  like  bigshots  because  they  thought  they  were  getting  away 
with  something  when  they  swiped  nickels  out  of  his  grand- 
mother's cookie  jar.  One  day  they  got  the  idea  that  the 
grocery  store  would  surely  have  a  lot  more  money  than  the 
cookie  jar,  and  so,  one  night  they  broke  a  window  and  crawled 
inside.  But  the  grocery  man  slept  right  above  the  store  and 
heard  them,  and  when  he  came  down  the  stairs,  Jackie  stabbed 
him  in  the  wrist  with  his  jack  knife.  One  just  like  yours, 
Jimmie.    Jackie  got  sent  to  the  reform  school  for  doing  it." 

At  those  words  Jimmie  felt  his  pocket  as  if  it  was  hot. 
Then  slowly  he  put  his  hand  inside,  and  gripped  his  knife  as 
though  he  thought  it  would  spring  open  by  itself. 

"When  Jackie  got  out  of  reform  school,"  continued  Mr. 
Smith,  "he  went  back  to  the  old  gang  again.  Jackie  thought 
he  was  experienced  now,  and  so,  he  and  his  pals  started  to 
hold  up  gas  stations ;  and  they  got  to  be  pretty  good  at  it.  They 
were  always  smarter  than  the  cops,  and  none  of  the  gas 
station  attendants  ever  recognized  them.  Well,  one  thing  led 
to  another,  each  time  they  thought  they'd  swipe  something 
bigger,  or  hold  up  some  place  a  little  more  difficult,  until  they 
held  up  this  bank  and  were  caught.  The  one  thing  Jackie  was 
sorry  for,  he  told  me,  was  that  his  grandmother  died  because 
she  worried  so  much  over  him.  He  told  me  too  that  his  grand- 
mother used  to  spank  him  for  bringing  home  the  apples  and 
candy  he  used  to  steal." 

"What  happened  to  Jackie,  Mr.  Smith?" 

'The  same  things  that  happens  to  all  persons  who  break 
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the  law,  Jimmy.    After  he  confessed,  he  was  sentenced  to  jail 
for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"Gosh  .  .  ." 

"You  shouldn't  feel  sorry  for  Jackie.  He  got  what  he 
deserved.  Even  though  he  wasn't  a  coward,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  bigshot  by  his  gang,  he,  or  anybody  else,  is  not 
allowed  to  get  by  with  the  things  he  did. 

"You  know,  Jimmie,  I  often  wonder  what  would  have 
become  of  Jackie  if  he  had  obeyed  his  grandmother." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  the  man  stood  up  and  looked 
down  at  the  boy,  who,  deeply  impressed,  seemed  to  be  medi- 
tating upon  his  own  minor  violations.  After  a  moment  Jimmie 
looked  up  and  with  all  sincerity  in  his  voice,  declared,  "Mr. 
Bill,  I'm  never  going  to  swipe  anything  from  Tony  anymore 
.  .  ."  Whereupon  the  lad  began  to  sob,  and  getting  up  he 
slowly  walked  away,  head  down. 

A  week  or  so  later  Mr.  Smith  was  at  his  club  and  over  the 
dinner  table  was  telling  a  friend  of  his  encounter  in  the  park. 
After  listening  to  the  story,  his  friend  smiled  and  said,  "You 
know,  Bill,  I  wonder  what  that  kid's  reaction  would  have  been 
if  he  had  known  you  were  William  W.  Smith,  America 's  most 
imaginative  playwright. ' ' 
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Lone  Rover 

Oh,  I  have  been  a  rambler, 
No  place  to  call  my  home, 
From  the  plains  of  western  Texas 
To  the  northern  lights  of  Nome. 

I've  beat  my  way  on  box  cars, 
And  sailed  the  ocean  blue; 
I've  hoofed  along  the  highways 
And  saddle-tramped  some  too. 

I've  worked  at  many  a  round-up, 
Herding  sheep  I've  made  a  hand, 
Pitched  hay  in  old  Nebraska 
And  run  a  mustang  band. 

Strange  faces  always  changing, 
Strange  pastures  moving  by, 
No  rest  from  endless  roving 
Under  a  lonesome  sky. 

I'd  like  to  spike  my  tether 
Out  in  the  West  awhile 
With  friendly  hills  around  me 
Where  friendly  faces  smile. 

—William  M.  Burke,  Arts  1, 
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William  O'Hollaren,  Jour.  4 

cold,  depressing-  drizzle  beat  relentlessly  about  the 
Star  building — the  kind  of  dreary  rain  that  likes  to 
team  up  with  the  night  and  drive  human  beings  to 
shelter.  The  hour  was  too  late  for  showgoers  and  too  early 
for  the  milkman.  The  building  seemed  deserted  save  for  a 
dimly  twinkling  light  here  and  there  that  signalled  the 
progress  of  the  morning  edition.  One  of  those  lights  was 
struggling  against  the  darkness  in  a  dim,  futile  way  in  the 
office  of  James  Blair,  publisher  of  the  Star,  first  citizen  of 
Melville.  It  was  one  of  those  offices  that  people  imagine  a 
publisher  might  hold  forth  in — big,  ostentatious,  luxuriously 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  inconveniences.  Blair  himself  was 
sitting  at  his  desk,  the  lone  figure  in  the  room,  body  slouched 
in  the  big  chair,  eyes  cast  moodily  in  the  direction  of  his 
dreams. 

Blair  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  recently  raced  past 
his  mid-fifties.  A  greying  cast  in  his  still  entrenched  hair 
added  an  air  of  distinction  to  his  bronzed,  weather-beaten 
complexion,  stubby,  upturned  Irish  nose,  resolute  jaw.  A 
pair  of  democratically  common  spectacles  were  lying  on  the 
desk.  His  eyes  were  focused  moodily  on  the  distance,  as 
though  seeking  to  follow  the  pictures  that  his  dreams  were 
fashioning.  And  they  would  have  had  to  be  unusual  eyes 
indeed  to  do  that,  for  James  Blair  was  reviewing  the  massed 
memories  of  his  life — the  memories  that  had  begun  in  this 
very  town,  that  had  grown  through  the  days  of  youth,  that 
had  been  doubled  on  the  adventurous  day  when  he  had 
founded  the  Star,  and  that  were  to  add  a  new  chapter  tonight 
when  he  said  his  final  goodbye  to  the  paper. 
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As  they  did  so  often,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  with  the  yellow  curls  and  the  gingham  dress,  who 
lived  in  the  big  white  house  in  the  other  part  of  town.  The 
girl  who  liked  to  write  poetry,  and  talk  about  birds  and 
flowers  and  the  new  way  to  bake  custard  pie.  The  girl  who 
was  impatient  when  he  talked  about  the  newspaper  he  was 
going  to  build,  the  money  he  was  going  to  make,  the  people 
who  would  bow  to  him.  The  girl  who  believed  that  all  a 
person  needed  to  be  happy  was  to  make  other  people  happy. 
She  was  the  girl  who  could  not  see  that  the  important  thing  in 
life  is  to  be  big  and  strong  and  feared.  She  was  the  girl  who 
had  married  a  struggling  young  medical  student.  And  she 
was  also  the  same  girl  whom  James  Blair  had  loved. 

He  wondered  again  if  she  regretted  turning  him  down.  He 
hadn't  heard  much  about  her  after  the  marriage.  Her  hus- 
band was  the  ordinary  kind  of  family  doctor  who  would  go 
fifteen  miles  on  a  winter  evening  to  see  a  sick  child  and 
wouldn't  go  across  the  street  to  collect  a  bill.  Hardin  was  his 
family  name,  and  he  was  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Har- 
dins  who  had  struggled  only  fitfully  and  unsuccessfully 
against  mediocrity.  Blair  had  chanced  to  meet  him  once  or 
twice  and  his  only  recollection  was  of  a  strangely  happy  and 
young  looking  fellow  with  an  expanding  waistline  and  a  con- 
tented look  in  his  eyes  that  Blair  neither  understood  nor 
approved. 

Blair  remembered  that  Kathleen  and  he  had  seemed  to 
quarrel  all  the  time  in  those  last  days  before  they  finally 
admitted  that  their  paths  were  different.  She  had  wanted 
him  to  go  to  college.  He  wanted  to  start  work  without  wast- 
ing time  or  money.  They  had  quarreled  because  he  often 
worked  at  night,  because  he  could  only  talk  of  the  things  he 
wanted.  Then  they  decided  to  call  it  off.  He  had  shouted 
and  stormed,  said  she  would  live  to  regret  her  error,  would 
live  to  see  his  name  carried  to  the  goal  his  ambitions  defined. 
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To  be  his  wife  would  some  day  be  a  coveted  distinction,  he 
had  told  her,  and  she  had  only  laughed  and  taken  his  hand  to 
tell  him  she  was  sure  of  it.  Then  she  started  to  tell  him  of  a 
coming  dance  and  the  new  taffeta  dress  she  would  wear.  He 
stormed  out  then,  conscious  in  a  vague,  frustrated  way  that 
some  day  she  would  discover  her  error. 

More  feverishly  than  ever  he  bent  to  his  work  on  the  old 
Courier-Journal.  Years  passed.  The  next  step  was  the 
managing  editor's  post.  "The  toughest  M.  E.  since  Dana," 
they  called  him,  but  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  remembered  that 
they  also  called  him  the  squarest,  the  fellow  who  never  sent  a 
reporter  on  an  assignment  that  he  wouldn't  cover  himself. 

But  he  was  doing  more  than  building  up  a  great  newspaper 
record.  Salary  checks  went  for  stocks  in  the  paper.  Stocks 
amounted  to  a  powerful  interest.  Then  one  earth-quaking 
day  the  Old  Man  was  no  more,  and  when  the  excitement 
dimmed,  James  Blair  was  left  in  control  of  the  paper.  It  was 
the  Star  now,  as  even  the  name  had  changed  in  response  to 
Blair's  driving  enthusiasm.  A  huge,  modern  office  building, 
planted  squarely  in  the  center  of  downtown  Melville,  testified 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  paper.  Blair  backed  the  right  people, 
fought  for  the  right  causes.  And  soon  the  Star  was  no  longer 
the  supporter  but  the  leader,  and  people  depended  on  it  for 
guidance.  It  led  one  campaign  after  another,  for  this  cause 
and  that,  as  powerful  newspapers  will,  and  soon  the  sting  of 
its  lash  and  the  drive  of  its  influence  had  put  James  Blair 
in  the  governor's  mansion.  The  history  of  the  Star  under 
his  guidance  was  an  era  in  the  political  journalism  of  the 
state,  but  more  than  that,  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  crushing 
power  that  James  Blair  had  longed  for. 

And  tonight  he  was  leaving  it.  Tomorrow  a  new  man  would 
sit  in  his  chair,  another  driving,  pushing  crusader  would  spur 
it  on  to  new  successes  as  an  expert  would  drive  a  giant  army 
tank  through  the  rutted  and  barbed  entanglements   of  no- 
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man's  land.  James  Blair  would  be  but  a  memory  on  the 
Star,  a  memory  to  encourage  cub  reporters,  a  memory  that 
would  enliven  many  a  story  at  the  corner  bar,  but  still  only 
a  memory. 

Softly  he  slid  a  paper  or  two  into  a  drawer  of  the  desk, 
closed  it,  turned  out  the  single  light,  folded  his  glasses  away 
in  an  inner  pocket,  then  without  a  single  backward  glance 
left  the  room.  On  his  way  downstairs  he  paused  long  enough 
in  the  city  room  to  pick  up  a  fresh,  smelly  copy  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  then  moved  slowly  down  to  the  first  floor,  out  into 
the  chilly  November  night.  He  pushed  his  way  against  the 
wind  and  around  the  corner.  One  last  look-in  at  Scoop's 
place,  he  promised  himself.  At  the  bar  he  flipped  open  the 
paper  beside  him,  riffled  through  its  pages  with  the  practiced 
thoroughness  of  a  newsman.  A  small  headline  deep  within 
the  bulging  folds  of  the  paper  caught  his  eye : 

Dr.  Hardin  and  Wife 
Celebrate  25th 
Wedding  Anniversary 

Quickly  his  eye  went  through  the  story.  A  surprise  party, 
the  reporter  called  it.  And  there  was  a  picture  of  a  smiling 
couple,  a  happy  middle-aged  pair  of  people  who  seemed  to 
have  sipped  well  of  the  best  that  life  can  offer.  A  long  list  of 
friends  who  paid  their  tribute  followed,  a  list  of  the  common, 
everyday  people  who  are  always  attracted  by  the  wholesome 
qualities  of  friendship  and  genuineness.  Blair  wondered  what 
better  reason  could  be  found  for  congratulating  people. 

Blair  gulped  his  drink,  buttoned  his  overcoat  more  closely, 
and  moved  woodenly  to  the  door,  closing  it  behind  him  slowly 
and  softly.  Back  at  the  bar  the  attendant  twirled  the  paper 
towards  himself,  opened  it  at  the  front  page  and  then  lifted 
his  eyes  and  whistled  softly  as  he  saw  the  retreating  figure 
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fading  into  the  night.  A  five  column  picture  of  Blair  filled 
the  center  of  the  page,  while  the  chunky  type  above  pro- 
claimed that : 

LANDSLIDE  GIVES  BLAIR  SENATE  SEAT. 

Outside  Blair  wondered  why  the  warmth  of  an  expansive 
overcoat  failed  to  keep  out  the  cold  loneliness  that  gnawed  at 
his  soul. 


Victory 

She  is  gone. 

And  yet 

The  house  is  filled  with  her  presence. 

Here  is  her  sewing  basket 

With  its  orderly  half-filled  spools, 

The  bent  thimble  and  the  shining  scissors 

That  used  to  hold  my  gaze  when  I  was  young; 

The  neatly  folded  mending  bears  the  imprint  of  her  fingers, 

Its  sedate  hue  befitting  one  of  her  estate  and  years, 

While  hidden  in  the  corner  glows  a  rosy  band  of  satin — 

A  touch  of  decoration  for  her  life  as  well  as  costume, 

And  a  silent  testimony  of  her  cheerful  maidenhood. 

She  is  gone. 

And  yet 

The  cushion  in  her  rocker  is  still  dented; 

The  polished  kettle  gleams  upon  the  stove; 

The  flowered  dishes  stand  where  she  could  reach  them, 

And  a  snowy  cloth  is  dazzling  in  the  sun; 

All  tokens  of  her  faith  that  on  the  morrow 

She  would  continue  living  as  she  had,  today. 
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She  is  gone. 

And  yet 

Her  potted  ferns  and  cyclamen  still  turn  toward  the  light 
The  spicy  pink  geraniums  pour  fragrance  on  the  air. 
On  the  table  are  her  reading  glasses,  lying 
Beside  her  Bible,  with  a  purple  ribbon  gleaming 
To  mark  the  Scripture  passage  for  today. 
The  binding  is  limp  from  constant  handling, 
And  the  pages  separate  at  accustomed  places 
To  tell  her  source  of  courage  and  serenity. 

She  is  gone. 

And  yet 

These  silent  symbols  of  her  days  remain  to  torture  us, 
And  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds  as  fickle  fancy  wills. 
What  does  it  matter 
If  vandal  hands  dismantle  and  destroy? 
Unfettered  from  the  ills,  the  cares,  the  fears 
That  torment  mortal  flesh  unceasingly 
Her  spirit  lives  triumphantly  beyond  such  desecration; 
Enshrined  forever  in  the  tomb  of  memory, 
And  part  of  that  victorious  throng  that  dwell 
beyond  the  stars. 

Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


MRS.  VAN  SNOOPLE  CROSSES  THE 
ATLANTIC 


N 


Dokothy  Reed,  U.  C.  4 

o  matter  how  much  of  the  hermit  there  is  in  man,  he 
must  completely  ignore  this  characteristic  on  board 
ship.  His  social  nature  is  in  complete  control  here 
in  this  tiny  world  of  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  days  endur- 
ance. There  is  one  trouble,  however,  with  this  miniature 
society — a  caste  system  prevails.  A  padlocked  railing  marks 
the  spot  where  Mr.  First  Class  and  Mr.  Tourist  or  Second 
Class  limit  their  morning  walks.  On  one  side  of  that  rail  Mrs. 
Van  Snoople  and  that  "darling"  little  Pekingese,  Fifi,  prome- 
nade twice  a  day  so  that  Fifi  can  get  her  vitamins  directly 
from  the  sun  instead  of  having  to  take  so  much  of  that ' '  nasty 
old  cod  liver  oil,"  which  she  hates.  On  the  other  side  two 
school  teachers  walk  many  times  a  day  to  get  a  view  of  that 
"ravishing  Mortimer  Love"  on  the  other  side.  With  baby- 
eyed  stares  they  watch  him  approach  and  then  giggle  as 
he  passes. 

For  a  characteristic  day  on  board  ship  let  us  take  as  our 
specimen  a  member  of  the  first-class  side  of  the  rail,  Mrs. 
Van  Snoople  (and  of  course  Fifi  must  be  in  on  this).  At 
seven-thirty  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  (whose  stock- 
broker husband  has  sent  her  to  Europe  seven  times  in  two 
years,  hoping  that  some  Parisian  gigolo  may  relieve  him  of 
his  burden)  rolls  out  of  bed  and  peers  through  the  porthole 
on  the  none  too  calm  Atlantic  waters.  Poor  Fifi!  Another 
day  of  seasickness  may  be  too  much  for  her  fur-covered 
majesty.  Fifi  was  not  created  for  rolling  ocean  waves.  Mrs. 
Van  Snoople  slips  into  her  "  really-dear-it  's-just-an-inexpen- 
sive-one"  sport  dress,  which  she  picked  up  on  sale  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  for  only  one  hundred  dollars  ("a  steal,  but  don't 
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tell  a  soul").  With  a  smile  on  her  face  and  Fifi  at  the  end  of 
a  long  chain,  she  begins  the  rounds.  Ten  times  around  deck 
and  enough  exercise  has  been  acquired  by  both  the  canine  and 
human  members  of  the  female  sex.  Fifi  eats  her  oatmeal 
with  the  other  furry  members  of  New  York's  400.  After 
breakfast  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  curls  up  in  her  deck  chair  until 
the  soup  comes  round  at  eleven.  But  by  eleven  the  sea  has 
decided  on  a  day  of  distemper,  and  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  gets  to 
her  stateroom  just  in  time !  The  rest  of  the  day  she  spends 
to  the  rear  of  a  " Don't  Disturb"  sign.  About  five  o'clock 
she  manages  to  dress  again  and  go  up  for  a  game  of  shuffle- 
board  or  deck  tennis  on  top  deck  where  she  is  greeted  by  other 
1  i  sent-away ' '  wives  and  devastating  young  men  whose  mothers 
think  the  change  will  be  just  the  thing  for  "the  poor  over- 
worked child." 

Into  a  mink-trimmed  formal  and  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  is  her- 
self once  more,  ready  for  a  gala  evening.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  captain's  table  as  any  woman  whose  debutante  party  cost 
fifty  thousand  dollars  would  naturally  be.  She  meets  other 
members  of  her  caste  and  is  completely  at  ease  now  that  the 
waters  have  calmed.  After  a  meal  which  could  do  nothing 
but  add  to  her  already  robust  figure,  she  goes  upstairs  to  sing 
for  the  Sailors'  Charity  Concert.  It  is  an  aria  from  Aida,  and 
it  is  best  that  the  sailors  receiving  the  charity  never  are 
present  to  hear  what  goes  on  at  the  concert  for  their  benefit. 

After  this  vocal  spree  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  is  approached  by 
a  modest,  but  well-financed  bachelor  for  the  first  dance  of  the 
evening.  There  is  much  conversing  among  all  those  present. 
It  is  a  beautiful  evening,  and  as  Mrs.  Van  Snoople  prome- 
nades around  the  deck  with  her  dancing  partner,  she  feels 
that  if  only  Francis  (Mr.  Van  Snoople)  could  see  her,  he 
would  be  a  little  jealous.  (She  doesn't  know  that  Mr.  Van 
Snoople  in  the  company  of  his  blond  secretary  has  forgotten 
that  she  exists).    At  twelve  o'clock  she  goes  to  the  dog  ken- 
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nels  and  kisses  the  already  drowsy  Pifi  good-night  with  a 
' '  Poor,  sweet  little  Fifi!  How  is  my  little  seasick  darling 
tonight ! ' '    And  so  to  bed. 

The  trip  is  over!  Land  is  in  view,  and  everyone  is  busy 
with  last  minute  details.  The  steward  has  at  last  relieved 
Mrs.  Van  Snoople  of  her  six  wardrobe  trunks,  and  she  is  free 
to  procure  Fifi  and  wander  around  among  the  elite  until  time 
to  land.  When  the  gangplank  goes  down,  she  stands  in  all  her 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of  aristocratic  avoirdupois, 
ready  to  descend.  Fifi  peers  out  of  her  muff  wondering  "what 
next. ' '  They  catch  the  train  for  Paris,  the  haven  city  for  all 
New  York's  wealthy  females  and  their  perfumed  lap  dogs. 


THE  ELECTRIFYING  TOUCH 

Nicholas  H.  Bieman,  Arts  3 

This  essay  merited  first  prize  in  the  one  hundred 
dollar  essay  contest  sponsored  by  Dr.  Philip  Sher  of 
Omaha.  Other  awards  were  merited  by  the  following 
students  in  the  order  given:  William  0' Hollar  en, 
Jour.  4;  Murray  Smith,  Arts  3.  An  additional  prize 
of  fifteen  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  best  radio 
broadcast  on  the  same  subject,  mutual  respect  among 
races  and  religions. 

ome  enterprising  journalist  with  an  eye  to  the  American 
weakness  for  labels  tagged  1938  the  "Year  of  Hate." 
The  appellation  fitted  so  well  that  it  caught  on  and  will 
probably  stick.  The  term  can,  however,  be  applied  not  merely 
to  the  year  just  past  but  to  the  three  or  four  years  before  it 
as  well.  Last  year  merely  exhibited  an  intensification  of  the 
prevalent  modern  tendency  to  hate.  This  tendency  was  active 
among  races  and  religions  just  as  anywhere  else. 

This  paper,  after  giving  a  short  synopsis  of  present  condi- 
tions and  citing  particular  instances  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudice,  will  attempt  to  outline  a  solution.  It  will  confine 
itself  chiefly  to  the  problems  of  our  own  country  and  will  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  tempting  pastures  abroad.  Mutual 
respect  among  races  and  religions,  like  charity  ought  to  begin 
at  home,  and  if  one  is  awake  to  the  facts,  he  knows  that  there 
are  plenty  of  places  for  it  to  begin. 

The  Jew  deserves  our  first  consideration,  because  the  most 
recent  outbreaks  against  him  have  made  him  more  than  ever 
a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  the  subject  let  us  see  what  it  is  we  mean  by  anti- 
Semitism. 
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An  anti-Semite  is  not  one  who  sees  sees  and  criticises  cer- 
tain faults  of  the  Jews.  An  anti-Semite  is  not  a  person  who 
condemns  some  Jews.  An  anti-Semite  is  one  who  thinks  that 
the  Jews  have  all  the  faults,  who  criticises  and  condemns  all 
Jews.    A  few  examples  may  help  clarify  this  point. 

The  president  of  a  Catholic  university  in  a  certain  city  (not 
Omaha)  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  expel  from  the  school 
a  certain  young  man,  a  Jew,  on  clearly  proven  charges  of 
gross  immorality.  Shortly  there  arrived  at  his  office  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  Jewish  merchants  of  the  city.  They 
were  requesting  the  youth's  reinstatement.  The  president 
received  them  cordially.  Did  they  have  any  evidence  that  the 
boy  had  been  unjustly  condemned  ?  Oh  no,  no.  But  they — er 
— represented  the  Jewish  merchants  of  the  city,  and  they 
might  be  able  to  make  it  pretty — er — difficult  for  the  univer- 
sity unless  the  youth  was  taken  back.  The  president  got  the 
point.  He  came  down  with  a  bang.  "You  can  tell  those  who 
sent  you,"  he  said,  "that  there  isn't  enough  Jewish  money  or 
influence  in  this  city  to  make  me  take  that  boy  back.  I 
wouldn't  take  him  back  if  he  were  a  Catholic,  and  I  won't 
take  him  back  when  he's  a  Jew."1  Now  the  president's  atti- 
tude was  clearly  not  anti-Semitic. 

Father  Coughlin,  too,  has  been  labelled  anti-Semitic 
because  of  his  recent  speeches.  I  am  not  here  defending  his 
speeches.  He  may  be  unwise,  he  may  even  be  rash,  in  saying 
what  he  does.  He  may  even  be  mistaken  in  his  facts,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  him  to  be  speaking.  Yet 
granting  all  this,  it  would  still  be  unfair  to  call  him  anti- 
Semitic.  For  Father  Coughlin  has  not  condemned  all  Jews ; 
he  has  condemned  those  whom  he  regards  as  atheistic  and 
immoral.  There  is  a  difference,  and  it  is  only  confusing  the 
issue,  and  injuring  the  cause  of  racial  justice,  to  fail  to 
recognize  that  difference. 
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There  are,  sadly  enough,  ample  evidences  of  genuine  anti- 
Semitism  in  our  nation.  Nazi-supporting  groups  exist  in 
something  like  thirty  American  cities.  Although  they  are 
compact  units,  they  form  but  a  negligible  fraction  of  the 
whole  population,  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Communists,  have 
an  influence  far  beyond  their  actual  membership.  Further- 
more, America  as  a  whole  realizes  their  subversive  ends.  For 
these  reasons  they  constitute  no  immediate  peril  to  our 
government  and  institutions.  Yet  certainly  they  are  an  odious 
excrescence  on  our  nation.  Surely  such  incidents  as  the  noisy 
anti-Jewish  meeting  of  the  Bund  in  New  York  are,  to  say  the 
least,  a  disturbing  sign  in  a  nation  known  as  the  melting-pot 
of  the  world.  The  recent  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  Bund 
is  another  reminder  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Know-nothings 
and  the  Klan  has  its  offspring  in  1938.  Even  in  our  own 
Omaha,  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Jews,"  and  "The  Jews — the 
dirty  rats"  have  echoed  about  theater  walls  on  a  certain 
occasion.2 

More  ominous  to  me,  however,  than  any  of  these  incidents 
is  the  widespread  individual  intolerance  toward  the  Jew. 
Even  supposedly  educated  people  judge  a  man  to  be  a  grasp- 
ing, unprincipled,  undesirable  portion  of  humanity  simply 
because  he  is  a  Jew.  Here  then,  is  what  gives  significance  to 
the  specter  of  Nazism  in  America.  It  is  not  the  anti-Semitic 
organizations  as  such.  Rather  it  is  the  individual  prejudice 
toward  the  Jew. 

Mistreated  even  more  than  the  Jew  in  our  country  is  the 
man  with  the  black  skin,  whose  "mother  bore  [him]  in  the 
southern  wild."  Though  he  was  liberated  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  instances  of  injustice  toward  him  still  abound 
in  our  day.  Even  a  United  States  Senator  (Bilbo)  went  to 
the  limit  in  his  intolerance  of  the  Negro  by  denying  to  the 
black  man  an  immortal  soul.8  In  other  words,  he  maintained 
that  the  Negro  is  a  beast.    How  civilized  is  America!    How 
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much  progress  have  we  made  ?  Already  in  the  very  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  era  such  a  doctrine  was  plainly  contradicted. 
Was  not  an  Ethiopian  among  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity? 

A  short  time  ago  a  Negro  singer  was  denied  the  use  of  a 
public  hall  in  Washington,  D.  C,  apparently  because  of  her 
dark  skin.4  The  denial  of  educational  advantages  to  the  black 
man  likewise  continued  in  the  year  of  grace  1938.  And  yet, 
ought  not  education  be  one  of  the  Negro's  first  rights?  If 
because  of  our  past  treatment  of  them,  Negroes  in  general 
are  not  as  literate  as  their  white  brethren,  is  not  that  a  reason 
for  giving  them  more  educational  opportunity  rather  than 
less?  Especially,  since  in  America  education  is  the  great 
avenue  to  advancement? 

Last  year  seven  lynchings  occurred,  all  of  them,  I  believe, 
of  Negroes.  This  is,  of  course,  a  better  record  than  many 
previous  years,  but  it  is  still  a  blot  on  our  national  honor. 
You  might  note  that  all  these  mob  outbursts  occurred  after 
the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  had  been  rejected.  Segregation,  too, 
still  existed  in  our  America  of  '38,  with  the  Negro  "Jim- 
Crowed"  to  inferior  street-cars,  elevators,  restaurants,  living 
quarters,  schools,  even — God  forgive  us — churches. 

Yet  withal  there  was  considerable  progress  toward  more 
justice  for  the  Negro.  Individual  Negroes  continued  to  win 
laurels — Stepin  Fetchit  the  movie  actor,  Marian  Anderson 
the  singer,  Owens  and  Metcalfe,  the  runners,  Dr.  Carver  the 
scientist,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  "But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  race  relations  ? ' '  Just  this :  when 
people  cease  thinking  of  the  Negro  race  as  a  race,  and  begin 
to  regard  Negroes  as  individuals,  then  a  heavy  blow  is  being 
struck  at  race  prejudice.  And  every  time  a  colored  person 
distinguishes  himself  in  any  way,  another  step  is  made 
towards  regarding  Negroes  as  individuals.5 
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The  recent  Missouri  Supreme  Court  decision  establishing 
the  right  of  the  black  man  to  a  state  university  education  on 
the  same  terms  with  his  white  neighbor  is  another  thorn 
piercing  the  side  of  race  prejudice.6  Again,  the  multitudinous 
bureaus  set  up  under  the  New  Deal,  whether  one  likes  them 
or  not,  have,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  almost  every  case  given 
the  Negro  fair  and  equal  opportunity. 

In  Omaha,  relations  between  our  white  and  our  colored 
citizens  seem  to  be  fairly  good.  Quite  a  number  of  Negroes 
occupy  official  positions,  as  policemen,  firemen,  etc.  Neither 
do  they  seem  to  be  under  any  great  handicap  in  our  schools. 
A  good  many  white  Omahans,  it  is  true,  still  look  with  disdain 
upon  their  black  brethren,  but  this  sort  of  stupid  superiority 
can  be  found  to  a  certain  degree  in  almost  any  city.  St.  Bene- 
dict's  Catholic  colored  parish  in  north  Omaha  now  possesses 
a  two-year  high  school,  and  is  planning  to  add  the  last  two 
years  as  soon  as  students  advance  to  that  stage. 

That  is  at  least  a  partial  survey  of  our  present  racial  prob- 
lems. Then  there  is  the  matter  of  mutual  respect  among 
religions. 

There  are  many  people  with  erroneous  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  example,  there  are  those  who  actually  believe  that 
you  are  showing  respect  to  another's  religion  when  you  say 
that  "one  religion  is  as  good  as  another. "  On  the  contrary, 
you  are  hurling  at  him  a  terrible  insult.  All  of  the  various 
religions  cannot  be  true,  for  they  hold  opposing  doctrines.  To 
call  them  all  equally  good,  then,  can  mean  but  one  thing :  that 
they  are  all  equally  false.  This  is  tantamount  to  designating 
all  religion  as  a  pious  assortment  of  humbug. 

Thus  I  cannot  respect  a  religion  other  than  my  own,  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  all  others  are  false.  But  I  can,  rather  I 
must,  respect  my  neighbor  who  belongs  to  another  faith ;  and 
I  must  respect  his  right  to  hold  whatever  faith  he  chooses. 
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Mutual  respect  among  religions,  then,  consists  in  this:  that 
we  treat  members  of  other  religions  as  human  beings,  possess- 
ing rights  given  them  by  God,  and  that  we  never  insult  them 
in  regard  to  their  religion,  nor  ever  attempt  to  force  them  to 
our  way  of  thinking  by  any  other  means  than  the  logic  of 
argument  and  the  telling  power  of  example. 

Today,  prejudice  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
among  the  various  Protestant  sects  is  fast  dying  out.  There 
are  still  instances  of  it;  but  they  are  much  fewer  than  for- 
merly, and  it  cannot  be  much  longer  before  such  prejudices 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Instead,  persecution  is  being  levelled 
today  at  all  religion  by  the  atheists,  the  materialists  and  the 
"new  moralists."  There  are  some  rather  striking  examples 
of  this. 

In  Ybor  City,  Florida,  last  fall,  a  Catholic  pastor  was 
threatened  with  bodily  harm  and  his  property  threatened 
with  destruction,  his  church  and  school  picketed,  and  by 
means  of  a  mass  anti-Catholic  meeting  and  other  intimida- 
tions, many  of  his  parishioners  were  induced  to  keep  their 
children  out  of  his  parish  school,  so  that  the  September 
enrollment  of  the  school  was  one-third  that  of  normal.  All 
this  happened,  because  the  pastor  took  up  a  collection  for 
war-torn  Spain.7 

Likewise  in  New  York,  last  November  and  December,  the 
tactics  of  Red  Spain  were  imported  to  Fourteenth  Street.  A 
Mexican  Catholic  grocer,  Jesus  Moneo,  whose  store  was 
across  the  street  from  the  Mexican  church,  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Loyalist  cause  in  Spain.  Thereupon  he  was 
boycotted  by  his  Jewish  customers,  and  his  shop  was  picketed. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  in  a  blasphemous  manner  at 
customers  as  they  came  into  his  store ;  obscene  remarks  were 
directed  at  ladies  entering  his  shop  from  the  nearby  convent ; 
a  religious  procession  passing  this  street  was  openly  jeered 
at;  and  finally,  both  Moneo 's  shop  and  the  church  across  the 
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way  were  smeared  in  red  paint  with  the  emblem  of  the 
hammer  and  sickle.8  Is  this  America,  the  land  of  religious 
liberty! 

Another  ugly  example  of  anti-religious  prejudice  is  the  regu- 
lation in  several  large  American  cities  that  any  programs 
commemorating  Christmas  must  be  forbidden  because — 
listen  to  the  reason — it  would  be  interfering  with  the  religion 
of  those  children  who  are  not  Christian  to  hold  them.  In  one 
of  these  communities,  this  ban  on  Christmas  programs  has 
now  been  removed,  at  the  combined  request  of  dozens  of  com- 
munity organizations. 

In  our  state-supported  schools,  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  there  is  still  rank  discrimination 
against  religion.  The  name  of  Christ,  even  the  name  of  God, 
is  practically  banished  from  the  classrooms.  And  yet  we 
call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation,  and  we  thunder  forth 
denunciations  of  the  new  paganism  in  Germany.  Oh,  that  we 
might  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  When  we  must  pay 
taxes  to  send  our  children,  six  hours  a  day,  nine  months  a 
year,  to  places  where  the  name  of  Christ,  even  the  name  of 
God,  is  anathema,  is  this  religious  freedom? 

Finally,  as  an  instance  of  anti-Christian  prejudice,  there 
is  the  muzzling  of  the  film  "Golgotha,"  a  fact  not  generally 
known  until  recently.  "Today  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
frustrated  attempts  to  show  it  to  American  Christians,  this 
beautiful  French  motion  picture  of  Christ's  passion,  death 
and  resurrection  lies  on  a  shelf  in  a  New  York  office  build- 
ing." Though  approved  enthusiastically  in  previews  by 
Protestant  ministers  and  Catholic  clergymen  alike,  this  film 
was  in  almost  every  case  prevented  from  being  shown 
through  the  pressure  of  powerful  Jewish  groups.  The  signi- 
ficant fact  about  the  whole  procedure  is  that  no  solid  reason 
has  ever  been  given  for  this  opposition.9 
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Thus  stalks  through  the  land  of  liberty  the  hideous  specter 
of  intolerance.  How  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  this  ugly  can- 
cerous growth?  What  means  can  we  use  to  foster  justice  and 
understanding  among  races  and  religions! 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  law.  In  many  cases  these  mani- 
festations of  intolerance,  both  racial  and  religious,  are  clearly 
illegal.  Where  this  is  true,  we  ought  to  use  the  law  and  the 
courts  to  combat  them.  Any  means  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  made  use  of,  and  the  law  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  means.  Where  called  for,  we  ought  even  to  put 
additional  laws  on  the  statute  books,  as  for  instance  the  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill. 

Let  us  clearly  realize,  however,  the  limits  of  the  law.  If 
enforced,  it  gets  immediate  and  tangible  results,  it  is  true. 
But  laws  can  at  times  be  evaded,  and  instances  of  their 
evasion  are  not  wanting.  Furthermore,  law  necessitates  the 
use  of  force,  and  force  usually  aggravates  bad  feeling.  For 
these  reasons  we  should  not  look  for  a  complete  remedy 
in  law. 

One  of  the  most  potent  weapons  for  understanding  and 
goodwill  among  races  and  faiths  is  education.  To  give  the 
Negro  equal  educational  opportunity  with  his  white  fellow,  in 
the  same  institutions  wherever  we  can,  in  segregated  schools 
where  we  must — that  ought  to  be  a  goal  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  with  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race  at  heart. 
That  goal  is  still  far  distant. 

In  not  a  few  institutions  of  higher  learning,  Jewish  stu- 
dents are  also  denied  admittance.  This  too,  is  plainly  an 
offense  against  racial  justice.  Let  us  be  honest.  Why  is  it 
some  of  our  American  colleges  deny  Jews  entrance!  If 
because  some  Jews  are  deemed  undesirable,  can  we  lay  this 
charge  against  all  Jews!  And  if  it  is  because  Jews  put 
Gentile  students  to  shame  in  scholastic  attainments,  is  that  a 
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fair  reason!     Should  our  eye  be  evil  because  the   Jew  is 
intellectually  industrious ! 

In  a  different  sense,  education  is  needed  by  all  of  us.  False 
theories  of  racism  and  of  irreligion  are  being  flung  about  on 
the  winds  today,  and  we  need  education — education  in  the 
facts  of  history  and  science  and  philosophy — to  expose  these 
false  principles  and  send  them  to  their  doom.  We  need  educa- 
tion also  to  give  us  the  technical  skill  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  problems  among  races  and  faiths.  This  sort  of  education 
may  be  gleaned  in  two  ways :  the  first,  by  formal  education, 
i.  e.,  schooling,  and  with  this  we  include  the  reading  of  worth- 
while and  scholarly  books;  the  second,  by  organization  of 
interracial  groups,  and  by  discussion  and  study  within  these 
groups.  This  latter  type  of  education  cannot,  of  course,  be 
as  thorough  as  the  former,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
closer  to  the  facts,  and  it  usually  has  an  outlet  for  immediate 
action  and  tangible  results. 

Technical  skill  gleaned  through  education  is  therefore 
necessary  in  working  out  our  problems,  both  interracial  and 
interreligious.  Yet  education  alone  can  never  be  a  complete 
solution.  The  one  flaw  in  all  the  remedies  so  far  proposed — 
law,  education,  organization — is  this :  they  do  not  move  the 
heart,  the  will,  of  man;  and  the  will  is  what  must  in  the  end 
be  moved,  since  prejudice  is  a  sin  of  the  will. 

There  is  a  force  that  can  move  the  will — religion.  Religion 
is  ultimate.  It  is  radical,  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  to  the  root 
of  things.  And  therefore  too,  it  carries  a  force  that  these 
other  remedies  lack.  I  think  as  does  Hilaire  Belloc,  the 
English  historian,  that  religion  has  been  and  is  the  most 
powerful  force  in  human  affairs.  I  think  history  amply 
justifies  such  a  contention.  Any  religion,  therefore,  which 
holds  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  can  be  a  great 
force  for  racial  and  religious  justice. 
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However,  I  regard  the  Catholic  religion  as  pre-eminently 
suited  to  the  task  of  establishing  good  will  among  men.  I 
have  several  reasons  for  such  a  view.  Unlike  other  Christian 
religions,  Catholicism  has  doctrines  which  affect  this  question 
of  race  and  religion.  It  is  not  optional  with  a  Catholic 
whether  he  believe  that  the  Jew  or  the  Negro  or  the  atheist  is 
his  brother.  He  must  believe  it.  Now  this  is  important.  For 
eventually,  inevitably,  men  are  going  to  act  as  they  believe, 
or  they  are  going  to  cease  believing. 

Secondly,  the  Catholic  religion  is  catholic.  It  embraces  all 
colors  and  nationalities  and  types  of  men.  Among  its  saints 
are  numbered  the  black  and  the  white  and  the  brown,  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile.  One  of  its  greatest,  perhaps  its  greatest 
genius,  St.  Augustine,  carried  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the 
brown  Moor. 

Thirdly,  I  regard  the  Catholic  faith  especially  fitted  to  calm 
the  storms  of  racism  and  religious  intolerance  because  of  her 
insistence  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  To  her,  every 
human  being  is  priceless,  for  he  possesses  an  immortal  soul. 
He  is  destined  to  be,  not  merely  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  country, 
but  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  a  human 
being,  different  from  bird  and  beast  and  fish,  He  has  intellect 
and  free  will.    He  is  a  man,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

There  is  fundamentally  just  one  reason  why  we  should 
treat  the  Jew,  or  the  Negro,  or  the  Unitarian,  or  the  Catholic, 
or  the  Communist,  as  a  man ;  and  that  reason  is  that  he  is  a 
man.  Otherwise  why  shouldn't  we  discriminate  against  and 
persecute  the  Jew  or  the  Negro,  or  anyone  else?  The  AAA 
killed  off  a  lot  of  little  pigs  because  that  was  held  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  country,  didn't  it?  Then,  if  man  be  but  a 
beast,  of  the  earth,  earthly,  what  objection  can  there  be  to 
killing  off  or  persecuting  anyone  whom  we  think  undesirable, 
or  whom  we  don't  like? 
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Not  only  has  God  made  all  men  with  an  eternal  destiny.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  He  has  done  much  more.  He  has  made 
my  actions  toward  my  fellow  man  equivalent  to  actions 
toward  Himself.  "As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my 
least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me. ' '  Those  are  His  words.  By 
them  He  said  that  He  will  judge  us.  "We  have  imagined 
perhaps  that  He  will  ask  us  about  our  prayers  and  our 
attendance  at  Benediction. ' ,10  No  doubt  He  will.  But  He 
makes  the  final  test  that  of  love  of  our  neighbor.  In  our 
fellowman  we  must  see  Christ,  and  we  must  act  accordingly. 

That  is  an  earthquaking  doctrine.  That  Communist  fanatic, 
or  that  grasping  Jew,  or  that  little  colored  girl  in  a  ragged 
dress — we  must  see  in  all  these  people  Christ  our  God.  This 
of  course  does  not  mean  that  we  must  uphold  them  when  they 
are  wrong,  or  that  we  must  condone  their  sins.  But  our 
kindness,  our  charity  towards  them,  must  be  as  our  charity 
towards  Christ.  Would  not  this  doctrine,  if  fully  believed 
and  lived,  shatter  racial  and  religious  prejudice  into  a 
thousand  pieces? 

Thus,  to  summarize,  in  furthering  mutual  respect  among 
races  and  religions,  we  need  the  law,  we  need  education, 
organization,  and  discussion,  but  far  more  than  we  need  any 
of  these  things,  we  need  Christ. 

There  is  but  one  light  that  can  light  the  world  out  of  the 
fog  of  hatred,  and  that  is  the  Light  of  Christ.  There  is  only 
one  voice  that  can  still  the  growing  prejudice  in  the  hearts 
of  man,  as  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  it  stilled  the  raging 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  but  one  touch  that  can 
electrify  the  efforts  of  men  in  the  cause  of  understanding  and 
good  will  and  justice  among  races  and  religions,  and  that  is 
the  touch  of  the  hand  of  Christ.  If  we  can  learn  to  love  Christ 
wholeheartedly,  then  our  hearts  will  throb  with  a  new-found 
love  of  our  fellow-man ;  for  ' '  only  men  who  love  God  can  love 
one  another."11 
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*  -AND  ALL  FOR  ONE!" 

Warren  C.  Schrempp,  Arts  3 

t  all  began  last  Saturday  night.  Of  course  it  really  began 
when  we  were  high  school  freshman  back  in  Oskaloosa. 
All  three  of  us  turned  out  for  freshman  football,  and 
Arch  and  I  were  playing  on  the  first  string.  The  second 
string  bunch  were  beating  the  tar  out  of  us,  mainly  because 
of  a  halfback  they  had  by  the  name  of  Bob  Brenner.  He  had 
practically  no  interference  and  still  was  making  five  to  ten 
yards  a  try.  Finally  Arch,  who  was  playing  fullback,  came 
over  and  said  to  me,  "Say,  Fitzhugh,  IVe  got  a  hunch  that 
cocky  halfback  is  coming  through  tackle.  Let's  give  him  the 
high-low  and  slow  him  down  a  little." 

We  lined  up,  and  my  friend's  hunch  was  right.  When  this 
Brenner  came  through,  I  hit  him  around  the  shoulders  and 
Arch  crashed  into  his  legs.  There  was  a  funny  noise  like 
somebody  cracking  a  peanut.  As  I  started  to  get  up  I  noticed 
that  Brenner's  face  was  white  as  a  sheet.  When  I  saw  the 
way  his  left  leg  was  bent  I  got  sort  of  sick.  Arch  was  almost 
crying. 

We  went  over  to  the  hospital  next  day  and  the  nurse  showed 
us  to  "that  young  football  player's"  room.  His  leg  was 
suspended  from  a  queer  looking  contraption,  and  he  looked 
plenty  uncomfortable. 

"I'm  the  guy  who  banged  into  you  yesterday,"  Arch 
blurted. 

"I  was  just  as  much  to  blame,"  I  said. 

The  good-looking  kid  in  the  bed  cracked  a  big  friendly  grin 
and  said,  "Aw,  forget  it.  Just  one  of  those  things.  Drag  up 
a  couple  of  chairs  and  have  some  candy. ' ' 
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Well,  Arch  and  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  hospital  almost 
every  afternoon  and  sit  around  with  him.  Bob  always  had 
some  cigarettes  tucked  away  under  his  pillow,  and  when  the 
nurse  left  the  three  of  us  used  to  light  up.  It  was  against  the 
training  rules  of  course,  but  the  fact  that  Bob  had  a  broken 
leg  seemed  to  make  it  all  right. 

After  Bob's  leg  was  healed  again  the  three  of  us  palled 
around  together  all  the  time.  The  fellows  used  to  call  us 
"the  Three  Musketeers,' '  and  we  sort  of  liked  it.  Before  an 
exam  we'd  clasp  hands  and  say,  "One  for  all  and  all  for 
one!"  Then  we'd  get  adjoining  seats  and  feel  pretty 
confident. 

After  high  school  Arch  and  I  decided  to  go  into  law  and 
Bob's  father  wanted  him  to  study  architectural  drawing. 
When  we  graduated  Bob  had  a  job  lined  up  in  Cincinnati,  and 
in  order  to  keep  our  combination  intact,  Arch  persuaded  his 
father,  who  was  a  judge  in  Osky  to  set  us  up  with  a  law  office 
there  too. 

Well,  the  three  of  us  rented  an  apartment  together, — it's 
the  same  one  we  have  now — and  nicknamed  it  "No  Woman's 
Land."  We've  got  a  cabinet  bar,  a  piano  which  Arch  can 
play  with  one  finger,  a  radio-phonograph,  and  a  lot  of  Benny 
Goodman  records. 

Now  don't  get  the  idea  that  we  started  out  to  be  women 
haters.  If  I  do  say  so,  we  've  always  dated  just  about  the  best 
looking  and  most  eligible  females  that  Cincinnati  had  to  offer. 
Then  after  we'd  taken  the  girls  home,  we'd  adjourn  to  No 
Woman's  Land  and  try  to  decide  whose  girl  was  tops.  Some- 
times it  was  Arch's  and  sometimes  it  was  mine.  But  usually, 
it  was  Bob's.  We  made  it  a  rule  never  to  date  the  same  girls 
more  than  three  or  four  times.  Arch  used  to  say,  "Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life — and  the  best  defense  against  entangling 
alliances." 
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Things  really  went  swell  for  us.  Oh,  we  had  a  few  scraps 
now  and  then,  of  course.  We'd  argue  until  the  wee  small, 
and  then,  when  we  were  too  sleepy  to  argue  any  more,  we'd 
mix  three  drinks,  clink  our  glasses,  and  yell  "One  for  all  and 
all  for  one!"  The  people  who  lived  in  the  apartment  above 
No  Woman's  Land  never  did  get  used  to  this,  and  when  we 
woke  them  up,  they  would  invariably  call  up  the  janitor  to 
see  if  there  was  a  fire  or  something.  By  that  time,  we  'd  be  in 
bed,  and  the  janitor  would  be  cursing  and  smelling  for  smoke. 

Well,  last  Saturday  night — I  think  I  said  before  that  the 
story  really  begins  then — when  Arch  and  I  got  back  to  No 
Woman's  Land,  we  found  a  note  on  the  bar.  It  was  from 
Bob.  He  said  he  had  a  dinner  date  and  that  he'd  be  home 
pretty  late.  Arch  and  I  had  a  lot  of  evidence  to  work  up  for 
Monday,  and  we'd  decided  not  to  go  out  that  week-end.  We 
were  still  working  when  Bob  came  in.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock,  and  Arch  and  I  were  ready  to  call  it  a  day.  When 
Bob  walked  in,  Arch  yelled,  "Well,  did  our  rising  young 
architect  get  caught  up  on  his  home  work?" 

Arch  laughed  and  I  laughed,  but  Bob  didn't.  He  just  kept 
standing  there  with  one  hand  on  the  bar  and  looking  like  he 
was  about  to  say  something. 

"Hey,"  I  said,  "you  might  at  least  give  Arch  a  courtesy 
laugh.  After  all,  you  can't  expect  old  Arch  to  be  a  Jack 
Benny  at  three  a.  m. " 

Bob  just  opened  his  mouth  and  then  shut  it.  Then  he  put 
one  hand  in  his  coat  and  cleared  his  throat.  He  looked  like 
he  was  going  to  give  an  oration. 

"Fellows — ,"  he  started.  Then,  thinking  better  of  it,  he 
mixed  a  quick  Scotch  and  soda.  He  picked  up  the  glass  in  his 
left  hand  and  put  his  right  back  into  his  coat  a  la  Bonaparte. 
Arch  and  I  watched  all  this  in  amazement. 
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"Fellows,"  Bob  repeated,  "in  the  life  of  every  young  man 
there  comes  a  time  when — " 

"H'mm,  sounds  serious,"  I  interrupted. 

"I'll  bet  he's  in  love,"  Arch  chortled. 

Bob  gulped  down  the  drink  and  put  the  glass  on  the  bar. 

' '  I  am, ' '  he  announced. 

"What?"  I  yelled.  Arch  just  sat  down  in  a  chair 
suddenly. 

"Holy  smokes!"  he  said,  "lock  the  bar!" 

Bob  ignored  that. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  me." 

I  realized  that  he  wasn't  drunk  and  that  he  wasn't  fooling. 
So  did  Arch. 

"Aw,  Bob,"  Arch  groaned,  "it  can't  happen  here!" 

"Imagine  any  female  with  a  line  smooth  enough  to  trip 
such  a  one,"  I  cracked. 

"She  doesn't  have  a  line,"  Bob  replied,  "she's — she's 
naive. ' ' 

"Naive?",  yelled  Arch,  jumping  up.  "That's  the  smooth- 
est line  of  all ! " 

"You  might  at  least  let  Porthos  and  Athos  in  on  the  name 
of  the  future  Mrs.  Aramis,"  I  said. 

It  seemed  her  name  was  Ellen  Ferriman,  and  she  lived  in 
Chicago.  With  her  father  and  mother  she  was  here  visiting 
her  cousin  who  was  a  good  friend  of  the  head  of  Bob's  firm. 
A  blind  date  had  been  arranged,  dinner  and  theater,  and  boy 
met  girl.  From  what  Bob  told  us,  this  Ellen  had  graduated 
from  Rockford,  and  was  a  brunette  with  the  assemblage  and 
features  of  Hedy  LaMarr. 
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That  night,  we  forgot  our  toast  of  '  *  One  for  all,  and  all  for 
one."  About  four  o'clock,  the  folks  above  No  Woman's  Land 
called  up  to  see  if  anyone  was  sick. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Bob  was  with  Ellen  all  day. 
It  looked  as  though  entangling  alliances  were  in  the  making. 
That  night  Arch  and  I  overheard  Bob  rehearsing  proposals 
in  front  of  the  mirror  in  his  room.  Some  of  them  were  pretty 
smooth — at  least  smooth  enough  for  a  girl  who  was  naive. 

Arch  and  I  had  a  hard  time  concentrating  on  the  evidence 
we  were  preparing.  Along  about  midnight — Bob,  of  course, 
wasn't  home  yet — Arch  spoke  up. 

"Fitz,"  he  said,  "we've  gotten  Bob  out  of  a  lot  of  jams, 
haven 't  we  1 " 

I  nodded. 

"Eemember  the  Golden  Pig?"  he  reminisced.  Arch  was 
referring  to  the  time  Bob  had  gotten  into  a  fight  in  Minneapo- 
lis after  the  Minnesota-Northwestern  game. 

' '  Yes, ' '  I  said,  '  *  but  this  will  probably  require  a  little  more 
subtlety  than  the  'Golden  Pig'  episode." 

Arch  agreed.  Then  we  began  to  lay  plans.  This  was  the 
first  time  either  Arch  or  I  have  ever  tried  seriously  to  thwart 
the  little  man  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  we  weren't 
exactly  sure  how  to  begin. 

I  held  to  the  theory  that  we  could  bring  Bob  back  to  the 
fold  by  merely  appealing  to  his  sentimentality — recalling  all 
the  good  times  and  so  forth  that  we  had  had  together.  The 
trouble  was  we  never  seemed  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  Bob. 
He  was  always  with  this  Hedy  LaMarr  from  the  Windy  City. 

Arch  had  always  been  a  man  of  action,  and  sometimes  his 
ideas  were  pretty  radical.  However,  I  was  ready  to  try  any- 
thing, so  I  fell  in  line  with  them. 
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Tuesday  night  Bob  was  to  have  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Ellen's  cousin.  Bob  planned  on  leaving  about  seven-thirty  as 
they  were  having  dinner  at  eight.  Just  before  Bob  got  home 
from  the  office,  Arch  and  I  began  turning  time  backward  in 
its  flight.  First  we  set  our  watches  back  an  hour  and  then 
performed  similar  operations  on  the  clock  department  of  No 
Woman's  Land.  It  was  Bob's  habit  to  take  a  short  siesta  on 
the  davenport  when  he  got  home,  and  this  fitted  in  nicely  with 
our  plan. 

He  woke  up  at  about  five  minutes  before  seven,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  He  leaped  to  his  feet,  looked 
at  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  sat  down,  and  looked  at  his  watch 
again. 

i  i  Hey, ' '  he  yelled  at  Arch,  who  was  reading  the  paper,  * i  has 
our  clock  gone  screwy  again  ? ' ' 

Arch  studied  the  dial  on  his  wrist  and  then  said  innocently, 
' '  It 's  all  right  by  my  watch. ' ' 

Bob  looked  over  at  me.    "What  time  have  you  got,  Fitz?" 

I  consulted  my  timepiece  gravely.  "Five  of  six,"  I  re- 
plied, flicking  an  imaginary  speck  of  dust  from  my  sleeve. 

Bob  buzzed  into  the  bedroom  where  he  had  his  electric 
alarm  clock  and  came  out  resetting  his  wrist  watch.  "Won- 
der what  got  into  my  watch?"  he  said. 

I  recommended  a  jeweler  I  knew  and  settled  back  with  a 
book.  About  that  time  the  radio  blared  out,  "The  correct 
Eastern  Standard  time  is  now-"  I  never  saw  Arch  move  so 
fast  in  his  lfie.    He  just  about  tore  the  knob  from  the  radio. 

"Always  did  hate  commercials,"  he  puffed  in  explanation 
as  the  welcome  sound  of  a  dance  band  replaced  the  time 
announcement. 
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And  still  our  troubles  were  not  over.  Like  a  voice  of  con- 
science came  the  booming  of  the  post  office  clock  striking  the 
hour.  It  had  never  seemed  quite  so  loud  before.  It  sounded 
as  though  it  were  in  the  next  room.  On  the  third  bong  Arch 
repeated  his  dash  to  the  radio.  This  time  he  spun  the  volume 
control  knob,  and  the  dance  band  fairly  rattled  the  window 
panes. 

"Listen  to  that  brass  section !"  he  yelled  above  the  tumult. 
I  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

At  a  little  after  eight  (7:08  by  our  clocks)  Bob  began 
dressing.  At  eight-thirty  (7:30  No  Woman's  Land  time)  he 
was  ready  to  go.  As  he  was  leaving  the  phone  rang.  He 
answered  it  and  his  voice  turned  to  sugar  as  he  said,  "Oh, 
hello,  Ellen. ' '  It  dropped  a  full  octave  as  he  gasped,  i  i  Eight- 
thirty?  It  can't  be!"  Then  came  the  explanations,  and  the 
honeyed  apologies. 

"Boys,"  he  said  to  us  as  he  hung  up,  "there  is  a  girl  for 
you.  I'm  an  hour  late  due  to  those  bargain-basement  watches 
of  yours,  and  she  wasn't  even  sore.  Just  as  sweet  as  ever. 
Situations  like  this  show  what  a  girl  is  really  worth." 

Arch  and  I  were  still  agreeing  lamely  as  Bob  shot  out 
the  door. 

The  next  night  Arch  had  another  brainstorm.  Bob  and 
Ellen  were  going  dinner  dancing  at  the  Biltzmore  with 
Ellen's  mother  and  father.  Now,  dinner  dances  at  the  Biltz- 
more are  usually  pretty  formal  affairs,  but  Arch  claimed  he 
knew  the  headwaiter,  who  would  let  us  in  sans  black  ties. 
Arch  donned  a  shiny  blue  suit,  lavender  shirt,  green  tie,  and 
yellow  shoes.  I  chose  a  ghastly  green  sport  coat  and  a  gaudy 
bow  tie.    Talk  about  sacrifices  for  a  friend ! 

We  got  dates  with  a  couple  of  gum-chewing  secretaries 
from  the  office  and  set  out  for  the  Biltzmore. 
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Arch's  heaclwaiter  looked  at  us  decidedly  askance,  and  then 
led  us  quickly  to  a  corner  table  behind  a  fern.  The  girls '  eyes 
scanned  the  right  side  of  the  menu  and  finally  came  to  rest  at 
the  amazingly  large  figure  opposite  the  Chef  Special  steak. 
This  business  of  keeping  Bob  single  was  running  into  real 
money. 

Somewhere  between  the  cocktails  and  the  steaks,  Arch  said, 
"Entre  Aramis."  I  peeped  through  the  fern.  Bob  had  just 
come  in  looking  very  handsome  in  his  tails.  Suspended  from 
his  arm  was  Ellen  the  fair,  Ellen  the  lovable.  This  was  the 
first  time  we'd  seen  her,  and  I  for  one  could  see  Bob's  point. 
Behind  the  happy  couple  came  Bob's  in-laws-to-be,  looking 
very  sedate  and  very  approving.  The  head-waiter  led  them 
to  a  table  near  the  orchestra. 

I  crossed  my  fingers  and  said,  " Shall  we  dance!"  The 
girls  seemed  loath  to  leave  the  steaks  which  were  just  arriv- 
ing, but  Arch  and  I  were  already  tugging  at  the  backs  of 
their  chairs. 

' 'Let's  dance  over  towards  the  orchestra,"  Arch  said,  "I 
think  I  see  someone  I  know." 

Bob  didn't  see  us  until  we  were  practically  upon  him.  His 
engaging  grin  fell  into  a  sickly  smile  when  he  saw  Arch's 
ensemble.  Then  he  saw  my  green  coat,  and  his  face  turned  a 
similar  color. 

"Act  drunk,"  I  whispered  to  Arch. 

"Hi  ya,  Bob!"  Arch  boomed. 

"Hiya,  Bob !"  I  chimed. 

"Hi  ya,  Bob,"  the  two  girls  chorused. 

Bob  rose,  little  beads  of  perspiration  forming  on  his  brow, 
and  manfully  managed  the  introductions. 

"So  you're  the  girl  we've  been  hearing  so  much  about!"  I 
said,  leering  at  Ellen. 
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' '  Bob 's  often  spoken  of  you  two, ' '  said  Ellen  with  a  forced 
smile. 

Bob's  bulging  eyes  were  riveted  on  Arch's  tie  and  shirt 
combination.  "It's  a  small  world,"  he  announced  very 
irrelevantly. 

Ellen 's  mother  and  father  weren  't  saying  much  of  anything 
— just  looking.  In  fact,  nobody  was  saying  anything.  In 
spite  of  the  orchestra,  the  room  was  as  still  as  a  tomb. 

Arch's  date  jabbed  an  elbow  in  his  ribs.  "Hey,  I'll  bet  our 
steaks  are  gettin'  cold,"  she  chirped. 

The  ensuing  "glad-I-met-yous"  sounded  very  insincere, 
especially  those  coming  from  Bob's  table.  We  returned  to 
the  steaks,  leaving  Bob  staring  as  though  hypnotized. 

After  taking  the  girls  home,  we  headed  back  to  No 
Woman's  Land. 

"What  do  you  suppose  Bob  will  say!"  said  Arch,  sprawl- 
ing on  the  davenport. 

"Dunno,"  I  replied.  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  "But 
we'll  soon  find  out." 

The  door  opened  crisply,  and  Bob  came  in  with  a  slightly 
unfriendly  look  in  his  eye.  "What  was  the  idea  of  the  mas- 
querade?" he  snapped. 

Arch  and  I  exchanged  innocent  glances. 

"Whadya  mean,  'masquerade'?" 

"Green  coats,  yellow  ties,  lavender  shirts — that's  what  I 
mean!" 

"Oh,  those,"  I  replied  lamely. 

"Oh,  those,"  echoed  Arch.  "Fitz  just  wanted  to  see  if 
girls  objected  to  bad  color  combinations  on  fellows,  like  fel- 
lows object  to — on  girls.    I  told  him  it  was  a  crazy  idea." 
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I  looked  daggers  at  Arch,  then  looked  hurt  and  said,  "I'm 
sorry  if  we  embarrassed  you,  Bob." 

Bob  softened.  "Aw— that's  0.  K.  fellows.  I  told  Ellen 
and  her  folks  that  you  were  dressed  that  way  because  you'd 
lost  an  election  bet. ' ' 

"She  didn't  believe  you,  did  she?"  I  asked  hopefully. 

' '  Of  course.  She  said  she  thought  you  were  pretty  courage- 
ous, coming  into  a  public  place  like  that.  Fellows,  she's 
wonderful ! ' ' 

"Let's  go  to  bed,"  said  Arch  glumly. 

The  next  night,  Ellen's  folks  had  invited  her  to  bring  Bob 
to  some  super-swanky  reception  that  was  being  held  at  the 
Bankers '  Club.  About  six  o  'clock,  Arch  and  I  were  holding  a 
council  of  war  to  determine  the  evening's  offensive.  Suddenly, 
Arch  got  that  queer  look  on  his  face  that  he  gets  when  an 
idea  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  an  idea  hits  him. 

"Ellen's  a  brunette,  isn't  she?"  he  exclaimed.  I  nodded. 
"Bob's  also  got  dark  hair,  hasn't  he?" 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  I  said. 

Arch  looked  very  sage.  "What  if  Ellen  found  some  blond 
hair  on  Bob's  coat?" 

Having  a  very  quick  mind,  I  began  to  get  the  idea.  ' '  Where 
do  we  get  the  blond  hair?"  I  asked. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  Arch  said,  putting  on  his  coat;  "I'll  be 
back  in  an  hour."  My  mouth  dropped  open  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him. 

Personally,  I  didn't  think  the  idea  was  very  good.  But 
then  sometimes  a  little  thing  like  a  hair  can  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble — especially  if  it  happens  to  be  blond. 
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Bob  arrived  and  began  to  dress  for  the  evening.  He  was 
humming  tender  love  ballads  through  the  shaving  soap,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  an  emotional  dither.  When  his  shining  face 
emerged  from  its  soapy  mask,  he  announced  gayly,  "Wish  me 
luck,  my  boy.    Tonight's  the  night !" 

"Meaning  what?"  I  said,  imagining  I  knew. 

"Friend  Aramis  is  going  to  pop  la  question  to  fair  Ellen 
Meaning  that. ' ' 

"Oh,"  I  replied. 

It  was  nearly  seven-thirty,  and  no  sign  of  Arch  and  the 
golden  fleece.  At  eight  o  'clock,  Bob  was  ready  to  leave.  Still 
no  Arch.  At  eight-fifteen  Bob  left,  sans  blond  hair.  I  cursed 
Arch  roundly  under  my  breath  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

A  half -hour  later,  the  phone  rang.    It  was  Arch. 

' '  Come  down  and  get  me  out  of  here ! ' '  he  was  yelling. 

' '  Where  are  you ?  "  I  yelled  back,  sensing  something  wrong. 

"  I  'm  in  the  jug,  that 's  where  I  am ! ' '  the  receiver  screamed 
in  my  ear. 

"Something  wrong!"  I  asked  brightly. 

"The  blond  had  me  arrested.  I'll  tell  you  later.  They've 
got  me  locked  up  with  a  bunch  of  drunks.  Come  down  right 
away ! ' ' 

"I'm  on  my  way,"  I  replied,  hanging  up  the  receiver.  This 
job  seemed  to  require  more  than  one  musketeer,  so  I  dialed 
Ellen's  number.  The  party  was  just  leaving  for  the  recep- 
tion, but  the  butler  succeeded  in  calling  Bob  to  the  phone. 

"Listen,  Bob,"  I  said,  "Arch  is  in  a  jam.    He's  in  jail." 

"In  jail!"  said  Bob.    "What'd  he  do?" 

"Something  about  a  blond,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  that's  bad!"  came  the  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
wire.    "I'll  meet  you  at  the  jail  in  twenty  minutes." 
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I  broke  about  all  the  traffic  rules  in  the  book  driving  to  the 
jail,  and  when  I  got  there  I  found  Arch  telling  the  desk- 
sergeant  the  story  about  the  vodka  salesman  and  the  ballet 
dancer.    He  didn't  seem  to  be  in  much  of  a  jam. 

"It's  okay,"  he  said  when  he  saw  me  steaming  in,  "the 
blond  didn't  show  up  to  file  charges." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  this  is  all  about?"  I 
asked,  trying  to  get  my  breath. 

Arch  lit  one  of  the  sergeant's  cigars.  "Well,  I  went  out  to 
get  the  blond  hair,  see?  The  trouble  was  that  none  of  the 
blonds  I  knew  were  at  home.  It  was  getting  pretty  late,  and 
I  was  getting  desperate.  I  was  driving  down  Oak  street  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  female  with  a  mop  of  blond  hair  standing 
near  a  mud  puddle.  I  drove  the  car  through  the  puddle  and 
splashed  her  good." 

"What  for?"  I  interrupted. 

"Well,  that  served  as  an  introduction.  I  offered  her  a  ride 
home,  and  she  accepted.  I  didn't  want  to  come  right  out  and 
ask  for  a  lock  of  her  hair  because  I  was  afraid  she'd  think  I 
was  crazy.  I  tried  a  more  subtle  approach,  but  she  told  me 
she  was  married.  My  watch  showed  a  quarter  past  seven,  so 
I  said  to  myself,  'He  who  hesitates  is  lost'." 

"Yeah,  and  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  I 
added.    "What  happened  next?" 

Arch  continued.  "I  stopped  the  car  and  reached  over  and 
grabbed  a  handful  of  hair.  Then  she  jumped  out  of  the  car 
and  started  yelling  for  the  police.  Two  of  them  were  right 
across  the  street.  They  brought  me  down  and  locked  me  up, 
but  the  blond  decided  not  to  press  charges,  so  they  let  me  go. 
That's  all  there  is.    Well,  I  guess  Bob's  sunk,  huh?" 

I  was  about  to  agree  with  him  when  Bob  himself  burst  in 
on  the  scene  shouting,  "Habeas  corpus,  habeas  corpus!" 

When  he  saw  us  standing  there  he  got  pretty  excited  and 
demanded  to  know  "what  the  blank  was  coming  off  anyway." 
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I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  tell  him  that  Arch  had  been 
involved  in  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  bnt  had  been 
exonerated. 

Arch  said,  "Sorry,  to  have  bothered  yon,  Bob.  We  won't 
keep  yon  any  longer.  You're  probably  late  for  the  recep- 
tion now. ' ' 

"I'm  not  going  to  the  reception,"  said  Bob. 

"Not  going?"  said  Arch. 

"How  about  Ellen?"  I  asked. 

"That's  all  off,"  replied  Bob.  Arch  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  our  ears. 

"Gosh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Arch,  trying  to  keep  a  grin  from 
splitting  his  face. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  after  you  phoned  about  Arch,  I  told  Ellen  and  her 
parents  that  Arch  was  in  jail,  and  that  I  would  meet  them  at 
the  reception  as  soon  as  it  was  straightened  out. ' ' 

"Good  old  Bob,"  Arch  chortled. 

"Then  what?"  I  said. 

"Ellen's  mother  said,  'In  jail?',  and  looked  very  scandal- 
ized. Ellen's  father  remarked  that  he  didn't  approve  of 
some  of  my  friends." 

"He  doesn't  even  know  us,"  I  protested. 

"He  only  saw  us  once  in  his  life,"  Arch  added,  pulling 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"That's  what  I  told  him,"  Bob  continued.  "Then  Ellen 
sided  in  with  her  folks  and  said  that  if  I  let  her  go  to  the 
reception  unescorted,  just  to  get  some  good-for-nothing 
friend  out  of  jail — I  needn't  come  back." 

"What  did  you  say  to  that?"  Arch  demanded. 

"I  told  her  to — well,  anyway,  here  I  am!" 

"A  true  musketeer,"  said  Arch, 

"Vive  Aramis!"  I  exclaimed. 

"One  for  all — "  Bob  began. 

"And  all  for  one!"  the  three  of  us  finished. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  MUSIC 

Louis  P.  Morrison,  Arts  3 

It  is  assumed  in  my  remarks  that,  musically  at  least,  all 
men  are  created  free,  though  I  am  willing  to  grant  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  equal.  I  am  addressing  them  to 
potential  listeners  rather  than  potential  performers.  If  you 
think  that  you  are  a  musician  or  a  music  lover,  or  both,  read 
them  just  the  same. 

My  treatment  of  the  subject  presupposes  no  knowledge  on 
your  part,  and  it  admits  no  fundamental  ignorance.  It  does 
not  worry  about  hair-splitting  technicalities,  nor  is  it  con- 
cerned with  the  maudlin  exaggerations  of  the  sentimentalists. 
It  merely  tries  to  approach  the  subject  of  music  in  common- 
sense  fashion,  analyzing  the  effects  of  this  mysterious  art 
upon  the  casual  listener,  the  so-called  man  in  the  street.  It 
tries  to  find  a  reason  for  some  of  your  reactions  to  musical 
performance  and  composition.  It  assumes,  therefore,  a  uni- 
versal instinct  for  such  response. 

Writers  of  music  have  treated  it  in  two  ways.  Either  they 
have  insisted  on  a  highly  technical  expression  which  has  made 
music  an  inexpressibly  dull  thing,  or  they  have  turned  loose 
an  unrestrained  imagination  which  has  left  it  wallowing  in 
the  ridiculous.  Music  has  been  given  plenty  of  publicity 
during  its  few  centuries  of  real  achievement,  but  most  people 
are  today  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  is  all  about.  The 
difficulty  lies  partly  with  music  and  partly  with  its  hearers. 

When  a  man  wants  to  advertise  an  article,  he  tries  to  think 
up  a  slogan  which  emphasizes  some  constant  quality  in  that 
article,  something  that  the  public  is  certain  to  recognize  as 
permanent  and  distinctive.  For  instance,  there  was  the  brand 
of  soap  which  needed  only  the  simple  legend,  "It  floats."    So 
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long  as  the  soap  floated,  it  made  good;  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  always  floated,  and  still  does.  Then  there  is  the  chewing- 
gum,  about  which  we  are  told  that ' '  The  flavor  lasts. ' '  Nobody 
stops  to  ask  what  the  flavor  is,  or  whether  we  want  it  to  last. 
I  am  informed  by  experts  that  it  does  last,  and  so  the  slogan 
is  justified. 

Why  can't  the  same  thing  be  done  with  music !  Chiefly 
because  it  affects  different  people  in  different  ways.  You 
might  say  of  a  beautiful  melody,  "It  floats,' '  or  of  a  Hun- 
garian Ehapsody,  "The  flavor  lasts,"  but  how  many  would 
recognize  the  piece  by  the  description?  Brahms  could  be 
known  as  "The  composer  you  will  eventually  use,"  but  few 
would  be  the  wiser.  What  then  are  the  constant  factors  in 
music,  the  things  by  which  individual  compositions  can  be 
recognized!  Obviously,  the  tunes.  When  a  piece  of  music 
has  no  words,  and  perhaps  no  title  that  you  can  remember, 
there  is  only  one  way  of  reminding  someone  of  it.  You  have 
to  hum  or  whistle  or  sing  or  play  the  tune  or  a  part  of  the 
tune.  i  i  By  their  tunes  ye  shall  know  them. ' '  It  applies  equally 
to  Beethoven  and  Berlin,  to  Josef  Haydn  and  to  Victor  Her- 
bert. Recognition  is  the  first  step  toward  musical  apprecia- 
tion. We  like  the  things  that  we  recognize.  "Popular  music 
is  familiar  music,"  and  the  whole  problem  of  making  good 
music  popular  is  simply  that  of  making  it  familiar. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a  concert  audience  will  applaud 
a  familiar  encore  after  a  few  bars  have  been  played!  They 
are  not  applauding  the  performers  or  the  music.  They  are 
applauding  themselves  because  they  recognize  it.  That  is 
human  nature,  and  this  honest  enjoyment  of  recognition 
marks  the  significant  progress  of  the  real  music-lover.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  music  is  easy  to  recognize  does  not  prove 
its  value.  In  general  it  works  quite  the  other  way.  Those 
pieces  which  are  most  quickly  grasped  by  the  memory  are 
likely  to  be  the  weakest  musically,  and  the  ones  of  which  we 
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are  sure  to  tire  most  rapidly.  Conversely,  those  things  which 
take  a  little  more  concentration  at  the  outset,  and  require 
repeated  hearings  before  they  are  remembered,  usually  have 
the  greatest  permanent  value.  The  weakness  of  most  popular 
music  is  that  it  slides  too  quickly  and  easily  into  the  memory. 
Incidentally  it  slides  out  again  just  as  quickly  and  easily. 
Actually  no  music  exists  which  can  stand  constant  repetition. 

The  problem  of  musical  taste  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  obvious 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  such  slavish  devotion  to  any  one 
composition  as  may  eventually  create  boredom,  regardless  of 
intrinsic  merit.  The  careful  housewife  solves  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  arrangement  of  her  meals.  No  matter  how  fond 
her  clients  may  be  of  a  certain  dish,  she  sees  to  it  that  it  does 
not  appear  too  often  on  her  bill  of  fare,  particularly  in 
succession. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  tunes.  Somebody  once 
asked  how  many  notes  it  took  to  make  a  tune.  The  answer  is 
two.  Any  combination  of  two  tones  is  enough  for  a  whistle 
or  a  bird-call,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  an  entire  melody. 
Never  let  anyone  tell  you  that  great  music  exists  that  is 
absolutely  without  melody.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  some  of 
our  modernists,  who  think  that  they  can  string  together  a 
lot  of  notes  without  any  connection,  and  that  somehow  the 
results  will  make  sense. 

Every  great  composer  was  first  and  foremost  an  inventor 
of  tunes.  When  he  failed  to  think  up  an  absolutely  original 
combination,  and  only  a  few  succeeded  in  doing  that,  he  gave 
his  melodic  idea  a  new  twist,  or  he  developed  it  in  such  a  way, 
by  harmony,  form  and  instrumentation,  that  he  made  it 
essentially  his  own.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  not  recognize 
a  melody  at  a  first  hearing  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  there. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  yours  rather  than  the  composer's.  Even 
a  fairly  obvious  composition  may  require  several  hearings 
before  you  grasp  the  essentials  of  its  tune. 
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Listen  to  all  music  in  the  same  spirit.  Give  it  all  an  equal 
chance.  Don't  force  yourself  to  hear  the  things  that  you  are 
sure  you  don't  like,  but  don't  go  on  listening  to  cheap  stuff 
after  it  has  begun  to  bore  you.  If  you  like  a  tune,  don't  be 
ashamed  to  say  so.  If  you  change  your  mind  later,  that  is 
your  privilege.  In  the  same  way,  resist  the  temptation  to 
express  an  insincere  opinion  merely  for  the  sake  of  agreeing 
with  someone  who  may  be  considered  an  authority.  The 
standards  of  musical  taste  are  by  no  means  fixed,  and  what  is 
condemned  today  may  be  rapturously  applauded  tomorrow. 
When,  however,  a  piece  has  become  well  established  as  a 
"classic,"  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  thousands  of  open- 
minded  listeners,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  disagree  with  the 
conventional  point  of  view.  Give  yourself  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  what  you  honestly  think,  after  a  fair  number 
of  hearings.  Don't  worry  about  your  musical  taste.  It  will 
develop  normally  if  you  hear  enough  good  music,  or  even  if 
you  hear  enough  bad  music.  Form  your  own  opinions  and  use 
your  own  ears. 

How  do  people  listen  to  music!  Any  bright  little  boy  would 
probably  answer, '  ■  with  their  ears ' ' ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  would  be  wrong.  Many  people  do  not  listen  to  music  at  all. 
Their  eyes  are  so  much  stronger  than  their  ears  that  they 
allow  visible  things  to  command  their  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  both 
performers  and  managers. 

A  big  proportion  of  those  who  attended  Paderewski's  recent 
concert  here  in  Omaha  went  to  see  him  rather  than  to  hear  him 
play.  They  asked  anxiously  about  the  length  of  his  famous 
chrysanthemum  hair.  They  were  disappointed  when  he  had 
the  stage  lights  turned  low.  They  were  chiefly  interested  in 
Paderewski  as  a  world  figure,  a  musical  statesman,  a  genius 
who  could  do  many  things  well,  and  who  still  played  the  piano 
in  compelling  fashion.    But  his  music  was  really  a  secondary 
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matter.  Our  most  successful  orchestral  conductors  are  those 
who  "  swing  a  mean  baton. "  They  conquer  by  their  gestures, 
their  motions,  the  quivering  messages  of  shapely  backs  and 
eloquent  arms.  One  does  not  have  to  listen  to  orchestral 
music  if  the  conductor  acts  it  with  sufficient  realism. 

Even  piano-playing  leans  on  the  eye  for  support.  We  credit 
a  pianist  with  a  "sympathetic"  or  "caressing"  touch,  with 
wonderful  power  and  "temperament."  Actually  we  mean 
that  he  moves  his  hands  caressingly,  or  swings  them  power- 
fully, or  shakes  his  head  temperamentally. 

A  pianist  without  these  visible  evidences  of  his  feelings  is 
considered  l  i  cold. ' '  Once  his  eye  has  assured  us  that  we  are 
to  hear  a  crashing  cord,  or  a  tender  melody,  we  often  take  the 
rest  for  granted.  Hence  also  our  hesitation  to  accept  the 
recording  of  a  pianist's  playing  as  his  actual  performance. 
Our  ears  are  too  lazy  to  do  the  whole  job,  and  with  no  one 
visible  at  the  keyboard  our  eyes  wander  away  to  other  things. 

The  anatomy  of  listening  deals  chiefly  with  three  parts  of 
the  body,  the  feet,  the  heart  and  the  head ;  and  to  one  or  more 
of  these  the  great  masses  of  all  the  world's  music  has  been 
addressed.  Granting  that  people  listen  to  music  at  all,  which 
is  not  necessarily  true,  the  great  majority  listen  primarily 
with  their  feet. 

The  almost  universal  habit  of  foot-listening  has  created 
the  huge  mass  of  foot-music,  the  music  which  we  whistle,  to 
which  we  dance,  and  which  inserts  itself  most  easily  into  our 
consciousness.  The  sense  of  rhythm  is  evidently  a  physical 
matter,  a  physical  response  to  a  physical  stimulus.  We  can't 
help  keeping  time  to  good  rhythm.  When  the  band  goes  by, 
or  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  teasing  fox-trot,  we  "just  can't 
make  our  feet  behave."  The  universality  of  rhythmic  appeal 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  dance  forms  in  music.  We  have 
marches,  waltzes,  minuets,  mazurkas,  polonaises,  polkas,  one- 
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steps,  two-steps,  gavottes  and  plain  old-fashioned  jigs,  reels, 
clogs,  and  hoe-downs.  Popular  composers  found  out  a  long 
time  ago  that  human  nature  responds  to  a  tickling  of  the  feet. 

Keeping  time  to  music  is  no  disgrace.  The  best  of  musicians 
do  it,  in  their  minds  if  not  with  actual  shoe-leather.  It  is  a 
powerful  starting  point  for  enthusiasm,  this  normal,  physical 
foot  response,  but,  after  all,  it  does  not  prove  much  about  the 
appreciation  of  music.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  the  things  your 
feet  do  under  musical  stimulus,  but  don't  be  satisfied  with  this 
purely  physical  response,  for  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

Those  who  listen  with  their  hearts  may  be  a  little  higher  up, 
but  this  would  be  hard  to  prove.  Many  foot-listeners  are  also 
to  a  certain  extent  heart-listeners,  and  most  people  are 
absolutely  satisfied  with  the  naively  emotional  response  to 
music.  Heart  music  is  all  right  in  its  way,  but  it  hardly  goes 
far  enough.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  the  joy 
of  listening  to  music  is  destroyed  if  one  knows  too  much  about 
it.  They  prefer  to  succumb  to  their  emotions,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

There  is,  however,  great  heart-music  in  the  world,  and 
much  of  it  can  be  honestly  appreciated  without  moving  one 
inch  from  the  seat  of  the  emotions.  Our  hearts  are  interesting 
little  companions  and  we  like  to  listen  to  their  prattle,  but 
they  are  changeable.  They  flutter  with  every  breeze,  and  do 
the  silliest  things  without  any  real  reason  behind  them.  That 
is  why  heart-music  is  not  entirely  dependable.  It  falls  too 
easily  under  the  spell  of  non-essentials.  But  much  real  heart- 
music  has  adhered  to  a  single  purpose  and  accomplished  it. 
Stephen  Foster's  fine  melodies  are  almost  unthinkable 
divorced  from  their  own  original  words.  So  much  for  heart- 
music.  It  has  its  place  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
While  the  emotional  response  enters  into  practically  all 
appreciative  listening,  it  cannot  begin  to  do  the  whole  work. 
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But  to  argue  that  music  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  intellect 
is  equally  wrong.  Those  who  think  that  they  can  listen  to 
music  with  their  heads  alone  are  just  as  much  at  fault  as 
those  who  try  to  get  along  with  no  more  than  a  foot  or  a  heart 
response.  Actually  very  little  good  music  has  been  written  as 
an  appeal  to  pure  reason.  Bach  is  credited  with  writing  the 
most  brainy  music  in  history,  but  his  permanent  popularity 
depends  on  his  dramatic  sense  and  his  ability  to  create 
memorable  melodies.  He  used  his  head  constantly,  but  for  the 
complete  expression  of  instincts  that  were  essentially  human. 

Head-listening  is  not  enough,  just  as  foot-listening  and 
heart-listening  are  not  enough.  The  true  appreciation  of 
music  comes  through  all  three  channels  simultaneously,  and 
every  truly  great  composition  has  this  triple  appeal.  It  may 
be  summed  up  as  the  appeal  of  rhythm,  of  melody  and  of 
technique,  although  all  three  are  so  interlocked  that  an 
accurate  dissection  is  practically  impossible. 

In  what  has  gone  before  I  have  attempted  to  explain  to 
you  what  I  considered  the  most  appealing  characteristics  of 
music.  But  have  no  fear.  There  is  no  hurry.  The  music 
awaits  you  whenever  you  are  ready,  and  it  can  be  assimilated 
a  little  at  a  time,  "just  one  small  piece  after  the  other/ ' 
precisely  as  you  feed  the  baby.  You  cannot  acquire  a  taste 
for  music  all  at  once,  and  you  don't  want  to  risk  musical 
indigestion.  But  be  assured  that  most  of  the  music  that  has 
lasted  is  both  palatable  and  digestible.  Open  your  ears,  as 
hungry  young  birds  open  their  pink  mouths,  and  let  the  tones 
slide  pleasantly  in. 

You  may  not  know  it  yet,  but  your  musical  self-education  is 
involuntarily  going  on  at  this  very  moment,  and  you  are 
already,  permanently  and  irrevocably,  a  factor  in  that  inevi- 
table response  to  Beauty  which  is  in  all  truth  and  which 
constitutes  the  appeal  of  music. 


